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Preface 



The topic of thus paper was conceived by the executive eommUtee of the 
Covmcilon Children wUli I^eliavior Disorders and the investigation was supjx)rted in 
part by funds fron'k tliis organization. The investigation, construction of the report, 
and prcsenlaliou are the responsibility of the author. 

I^eginning with the nicMiiorahle statement adopted hy the CCBD membership in 
convention in Denver. l9Gt^, ^ the intent of the investigation was to determine whether 
sufficient evidence in the literature exists to fullv document tiiat stalcincnt. For that 
reason the author has concentrated on primary sources for the most part. First liand 
anecdotal reports were used where the data seemed to add a new diincnsion to topics 
cliscLissed in the research literature. 

The author tried to cover a broad spectrum of exceptional children, s(>cclal 
educators, and special educational practices. Vet fiom his reading of the literature 
it appears that .some kinds of handicapping eondilions are only infref|uently discussed 
in the literature. 

L Council for Children with flehavioral I!)isor(lersi 

’AVe Ixjlicvc the following to be true, that the values and practices of 
professionals concerned with children produce schools wliich: 
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1. Deprive all children of the experience of self-fulfillment : 
causing them to fail in school; to be excluded from scliool; (o become 
impotent In education and society: 

2. Create and maintain racist, and otherwise (Icljmnani/Jng \ahres 
in society; and 

Use labels \s'h[ch place responsibility for failure on the child, 
his parents, or on other factors unrelated to his school cxpcricmcos. 

We further believe that special educators have allowed themselves to be used 
to perpetuate these i7ieans of harniing children througli practices w'hich shield /^mcrican 
education from its failures. 

Moreover, we believe that CEC and its divisions ha\c [)crmitted thenKSclvcs 
to l^e used as one of the special arrangements for relie\dng individual and insliUitlonal 
guilt and responsibility. Now, therefore, CCI3D calls upon CEC to: 

1. Seek a definition of exceptionality that is educational in its 
origin and conception, and in its diagnostic and remedial implications. 

2. Strongly affinii the inadequacy of the traditional special education 
model of remediation, and activel>^ affirm the need for the dc\'clopment of 
a new model that Involves the total system and all children/’ 



tn order to keep the project within manageable limits the author decided to 
include only studies published from 19G0 through 1970. This was done inspite of 
some discomfort at reporting several studies wliieh were later in a series Initiated 
in the lOGOs. 
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Almost anyone? working in a yonlh -oriented social ageney is aware of 
instances of neglect to pro\dde appropriale services or a heavy-handed over- 
attention to some youth. Among those who take pay for doing -or misdoing) these 
deeds there is usually a rationalization accompanying such behavior so as to 
excuse behavior or project blame. 

Approaches to documenting injustices committed on >-outh resemble the 
pi'oblenis attendent to discovering the form of an ant colony. One knows it is 
there underground, yet attempts to excavate it will cause disloilion of the forms 
the spaces take. Molten lead can be poured in and retrieved, but there is no 

I ' 

colony left after the study. Artificial colonies maybe supported between sheets 
of glass, but these remain imperfect models of natural reality. The cntonioiogisl 
must be creative to assess reality. 

iSo too, the social scientist must not be impressed with the face value of 
ix'lationships, people and institutions he is studying. For example, if one relics 
only on statistics obtainable from official records a highly [lositivc distribution of 
crime committed by the poor seems obvious. When research appi'Oachos ai’c more 
creative, a far larger i)roportion of middle class delinquent activity comes to light, 
'fhe discrepancy in crime statistics becomes one of "who is caught or made a mailer 
of record" rather than a diffcivnce in frequency couids. ^ 



1. Vaz. Middle Class 'uvcnilc Delinquency, Harper K* Row, 11)117 




As Will be noted later In this report, research exists (of \‘arying cjuality 

to be sure) to support Uie view that some children are placed at a disadvantage b>' 

the variou.s agencies and personnel who arc charged to serve all with equal justiec'. 

However, there does not appear to be any comprehensive progi’amatic rcsearcli 

lo discover the scope of these youth problems. 

Considerable I'osearch re^xirts \hoi\i published and unpublished) directed 

toward the emotional problems of youth vvcie collected for the multi year NIMH 

study which led to tlie report, ’Moint Commission on Mental Health of Children, 

The overall picture develof^ied in this study is not a reason for pride or satisfaction. 

To be sure, not all of the research picture is grim, Coles^ seems to have 

found that where disadvantaged youth ai'c being exposed to good tcaclhng they ap[)car 

to be leai-ning appropriately* In point of fact the actual numbers of disadvantaged. 

poor, inner city, ethnic minoi'ity, and related subgroups of children who are reeoung 

’]good teaching’' is relatively small in any inner city or poor rural school system, 

' ...education [}rograms (in Virginia! svill be pi’ovicicd for approximately 

of the handicapped children of school age during the next school 

year (l970'7n. . .estlnialed of the school fxipulation of the state is 

emotionally disturbed to the c^\tent requi) ing special services. . . 9r> 

classes serving emotionally maladjusted ciiildren reimbursed by the 

a 

slate in 1909-70. ” 

1. ’Moint Commission onMcntal Heallh of Children”, 1909. 

2. Hnbci't Coles, '’Teachers and the Children of Poverty". Potoniac 
Institute. HI pp. 1970 

a. Public Document: Issue paper for the VA I C Study ComnHttcc on the 
Needs of the Handicapped. Va, State Dept, of Elementary and Special 
Eflueatinn. 
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When nac has obsci'ved Ihe )'ea lilies of operations at first hand and then 
reads the assessments of performance pevpared by agency biirea ucrats one is 
impressed with the relative mildness of language describing conditions whioli 
woald be considered inlollcrablc b\' those humanist ically inclined: 



e,g, ''Thus, although Virginia made great strides in 
services to the delincjaenl, the plain truth is that those 
services kept pace neither with the exploding needs of 
her children nor with the potential of a burgeoning 
lechnedogy in all the behavioral scienecs. . /rhe past 

twenty-five years were a moment in history ii'i wliich 

* 1 

reasonable pi-ogrcss was tantamount to standing st ill. ' 

e.g, ’'The faculty of the New^aVk School System, relative 
to suburban teachers, are pooriv trained and not highly 
motivated to educate disadvantaged children. . .one fifth 
of the facull\' or approximately COO teachers, are classified 
as substitute. These teachers are not permanently ceiHfied 
by the State of New ^^ersc>\ and/or have not lal'^en or have 



not passed the examination required by the Ne’-,arl I 

of Education, 'j'hc substitute salary is $5,500 [)cr >eai\ 
rhere are no fringe benefits, no tenure, and no pay grade 
credit for (in>c served in 'hat capacity, 



1. i^tatus in Quo. KvaUiation of the Stale Corrections Services for Youth. 
The Vijginia 10 Year Stale Plan, 

2 . Newark Model Cil ic.s Application to HIT) 





SiUiation? like those describee] in the above ciuotnlinn cun Ijc daeimu'ntod 
by both expert witness testimony and literature sucli as (he Model Cities Application 
which have been filed with HUJ). the uvenile Dclinqaencx sec tions of [he 50 state 
plans pjepared under provisions of theOmnibus Crime Con: j’ol nnd Safe Streets 
Act of 1908, (ho various state welfare and institutions plans [u opared under the 
Hivaiilc Delinquency Prevention and Control Acd of 19 GS. and ihe \aiMous jitis and 
rcconnncndat ionr- l)cin^ developed by State Special Education IV’pa rtmctns and 
Departments of Mental Hygiene and Hospitals. 

In truth the average citizen seems to assume that it an agency exists to 
servo a category of vouth, the c;uality of the service rerd^med is satisfactory, in 
some instances the Iiint that all is not well is given by newspaper feature winters, 
c.g, "No person known or alleged to be under the age of is 
years should bo ti^ansjiorf cd in a police wagon, confined in 
any police station, prison, jailor lockup, oi be lianstxnded , 
or detained in association with criminals or vicious or di solute 
persons: except that a child of M years of age or older may. 
with the consent of the dudge. Clerk, or .'uvenile Probation 
Officer, be |ilaccd in a jail or other place of detention for 
adults in a room or ward entirely separate from adults."^ 

So sl.ates the Virginia law in relation to juvenlics. Yet law enforcement officials 
in the city of Charlottesville and the County of Albemarle apparently break this 

1. Linda Hager Clapp, "Need is Seen for Hcltcr e uvenile Offender 
Daily Progress, Charlottesville, Va. . Nov, 15. 1970, Sect. IC 



Inw several times each week. J he police ineliide [)re-tcen iHinaways among ■ . 

( 

other javenilos accu.'rtd of erimes. They are forced to do so l;eeause there is 
no fipeeial place in the jails for housing juvenile offenders; they use the women's 
section for the young ones. 

In faet the jails here arc in such poor condition that state nffieiais have 

A 

threatened numerous times to close theVn, A loeal newspaper article dated 
April 12, 19G7 said. 

’ if Albemarle doesn't submit a j'calislic tiim table within 
GO clays for replacenmnt of its jail, the jail will be closed, ’ 

It also said that, 

'the city jail was listed as the 9th worst in the state system 
and threatened with closure unless immediate plans for 
improvemert were submitted.' 

The jail systems here had been condemned for at least five \ears previously, 
the article further disclosed. As the article implies, this has been a condition 
which has been in c-xistence for a long tiivic. has been brought to the attention of 
the public biforc, and no action Inis been taken over many yeai\s of timeo 

As is the case witli the mentally' ill (diikl there is no strong lobby to speak 
ill the legislatures ami c ourts against injustices, 'rhe juvenile labelled dclinriuent 
is assumed by many to be deserving of any punishment ho get s. Nor is the public 
generally aware of the variety of "crimes" which arc crimes onl\ if committed lyv 
yontli under certain ages. 
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One can predict that the arl’cle referred (o ^v^ll hav'c no moi’C effect 
1hari the i>rk)r one quoted in it. In these times few pul) He officials dare behave 
ros|x>nsibly enough to run the risk of being accused of ^'permissiveness’' and/or 
coddling criminals. 

On the other hand, a more sustained evaluation of the situation havS 
provoked the social agents to some forms of action, in (he event of inaction 
the usual chain of responses runs as follows: {\\ the charges made ai'e not true. 
(2^ while tho>' arc true, there are extenuating circvunslanccs. (3t we knew it all 
along and have been planning corrective action. ' 

In 19G7 the nation was made aware of the depth of poverty then existing 
within our affluent society. Television, radio, news journals, and newspapers 
repeated the sad tale of human neglect and misery. 

c.g. 'Mn della counties. , .we saw children whose nutritional 
and medical condition we can only describe as shocking ^ 
even to a group of i)hvsicians whose wor:\ involves daily 
confrontation with disease and suffering, In child aflei’ 
clikl we saw e\^Ulcnce of \utamin and mineral deficiencies: 
serious untreated skin infestation and ulceration: c>e and 
car diseases; also unattended bone diseases secondary to 
poo]' food intake; the prevalence of bac terial and parasitic 
disease, as well as severe anemia. . .In boys and girls of 
every county we vi.^ited, obvious evidence of .severe 



malnutrition with iniury to the body tissue - its nuiseles. 
bones, and skin as well as an associated psyciio logical 
' stale of fatigue, llsttssncss and ex ha - ion. . . sve saw 
children who donU get to drink milk, don’t got to cat 
f I'Ll it, giecii vegetables, or meat. 'Hiey live on starches - 
grits, bread, kool-aid. . . In some we saw children who 
are hungr>’ and who are sick ~ children for whom hunger 
is a daily factor of life and sickness in many forms an 
inevitability. We do not want to quibble over words but 
’’malnutrition’* is not quite what we found. . .Tliey are 
suffering from iiungei* and disease and directly or 
indli'ectlv' thc.\’ are rlyiiig from them - which is exactly 
what starvation means. 

'i'his report which was undertaken in Mississippi under a Field Foundation 
Grant in May 19G7, was the subject of television dopunientariL s. many newspa|)ei 
articles and testimony t<> O)ngro.ss. It supported the passage of new legislation. 
Vet major problems of hung( m remain yeaivs later as cridenecd by t*oles aiul 
CMaNfon,'*^ Shaffei*."^ 

e.g. ”Nearl\' I7k of the 12,000 people examined in I cxa.s. 

I 

I>ouisiana, Kentucky and New York were so malnouiishcd 
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1. Hungry Children ~ iSpccinl Heport, S'^uthern Hcgional C'ouneil. 

Atlanta, Georgia, 1967, pg. 1-G. 

2. Hnbcrt Coles and A. 1j. Clayton, "Still Hungry in Amco ica. " 

^\'orld, 115 pg, . 1970. 

9. Hearing before Ih-^ SubconiniHtcc on Kiiqiloymcnt Manix^woi* and Poverty 

of the Committee on labor and PublicWcIfare. Ik^. Senate. IkS, CtovoniLiunt 
Printing Office . Washington. I). C. , Miv-dime ^68. p. I?."! 
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lhat they rcrinirc'cl ‘rnmeJiate aid. Th!il\-foar 
))crccnt of the preschool ohlldven exatirmed were 
so anomic that thev^ noetlecl mociical attention.’' 

ChoatD^ the retx>rt of the Citizens Poarcl of Inquiry in the Hanger and Malnutrition 

9 

in the United States. 



c.g, ”1110 commoefity cHstributinn program, . . if 
these foods represent thf'* sok> sourc'os of mdritional 
intake as they often do, they do not reprcsejit an 
adecpiatc diet. Indeed the svippl\^ usually runs out 
lyv the 22nd or 22 rd of the month. The operation 
of the food stamp program havS nc\er fuinilod its 
pi'omlsc. . . It does not provide the nccessaiy Lnivung 
power to purchase an acicqualc diet, even by dcparlmenl 
of agr icsiltnrc bs own staadaixls. ” 

and Orew.'^ 

e,g. ”A,s co]ii]]iot)ities have been replaced by stamps, 
thousands of people have been left with no assistance 
at all, ” 



1, Hobert iU Choate, Hunger Malnutrition Among Atncricai^ I'oor- 

Hackgi' 0 'in<l data for ('onst ruct ive Actirm in fi y, National Inst, of 
Affairs, WashingPm, Feb., UlGt), pg. 12. 

2. Hunger U.S.A. . A report bv tiic Citizens Hon id rpf inquiry in the Hunger 
and Malnutrition i?) the I o'b (.‘nmmunitv Hi\ss. W’a sli ington , 

HKjS, p. .3. 

b. IVcw, Kli/abeth F. ’Xioing Hungry in America.” Atlantic ^^on(hlv, 
nreembc'iy H)r)8, p. 53. 
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Chilcircn are a pi'inic (argot of the inept it luJo and inadequate provision 



of basic food supplies for the poor in this affluent country. Choate has noted 



that of the csthriatcd (1 million poor children, only two million receive a free or 
reduced price lunch, 2/:i of the poor children in America or 4 million do not 
get a hot hmch at school. In fact 8/10 of the recipients of the program are not 
disadvantaged children . 

This rather extensive rcfcrencijig to the problem of nutrition is considered 
here because of its documented i’ele\nnce to the mental health and the ability of 
children. Dunn “ lias stated that; ''there is no Known cause for o\’cr 90T of the 
mentally retarded individuals in the United States and Canada today. . .There is 
no discernible neurological impairment for 99'; of the IQ 50 to 75 gi'ou[). 

A senate committee in U)6T' disclosed a high Incidence of [physical an<l 
social pathology in families receiving aid to needy children (ANC) funds. Among 
ANC families, a study in Santa Clara County reported K‘d.; had problems of mental 
(b,^ficiency as compared with the estimated average of for the general population. 
There is strong evidence'^ that malnutrition plays a role in prciiiatur ilv and that 



1, Robert lU Choate. '\Mungcr ^^Malnutrition Amongst American Poor, '' background 
data for constructive action in 1909, National Institute of l^ublic Affairs, Washingmn, 
D, C Feb. I, 1969, pg. 13. 

2, L, M. Dunn. Kducable Mentally Retarded Children.” in Kxccptioiuil Children in 
the Schools, cd. by L. M. Dunn, New York, 1903. 

3, Hc[X)rt of Senate Pact Finding Committee on Dabor and Welfare, Aid to Needy 
Children Ibograrn , 1909, pg. 48. 

1. Charles U, Ix>we. MD. , Nutrition. Child Care, Public Policy; Food Industries 
Advisory Commillco, The Nutrition Foundation in Florida. 1068. pg. iO. 
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thcl'i* a high correlation between prenwiairi\\ and birth defects including 



mental retardation. There is also impres? \yc . \ iden&e that severe malnutrition 



One may reasonably infer from the above that deficiencies of maternal 
and child caie, medical, and nutritional, and related welfare services arc adding 
a considerable number of poNuHial candidates for special education scr\'icos 
cacli year. Failure to attiu k those causal problems effectively will make the 
task of s[>ecial education i-culean even without Die numbei’s of children who 
ai'O and will be inappropj tately assigned to sttch services. 



1. dohn ,A, rfuirchill. Ml) , Hunger and Malnutrition in the Fnitcd States, pg. 175 
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of an infant can cause irroincdial iM’ain damage. 
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THK MULTISTEP EXTRUSION PROCESS 



Although w’c sc'cm verbally committed to the concept of educating all 
children, in point of fact we have a system which is oriented to only youth with 
certain characteristics; among them whicli are socio-economic, ethnic, intcllcctiial, 
and bchavioi al variables. Ot’ier chPclren in large mimbcrs wlio fail to meettliosc 
criteria are helped to fail. In addition, well motivated special ()rovisioas for 
c.xceptional children caii and are being perverted to assist child ixm out of the 
system of public education. 

"I'hc professionals^ debate the wdsdom of educating trainable irentally 
retarded children (IQ below bO) in the schools and indeed some states M.e. Ohio) 
include them in welfare rather than Education Depai'l meats. Even where such 
levels wore included under state law (i.e. Vs.) some cities (i,e. Pittcburghl^ 
have a long history of excluding TMHs from any school imli! a classroon; space 
is available. Indeed, through the means of short-form Binds many cducablc 
mentally retarded children were excluded until age 8 and disiiiisscd after their 
iGth birthday by psychologists giving from 750-1100 short form Bincts per year. 

When apparently aggressUe children arc not controlled in r<\gt>lar class 
they may successively be sent to Ue source Hooiius for cmotinually disturbed 
children and from there to classes for ER)s or KMHs. The next slop, if iiot 

LI, Goldberg William M. Cniickshank, ’’Trainable but Non-cducablc'L 
Nation al Educational Association Journal, ‘17 (Dec, , 1958) 022-25. 

Evaluation of Pittsburgh Evhools, Maurice Eouracre. director, 1900. 
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nianagcahle, is usually a scries of suspensions culminating In permanent 
exclusion by the school authorities. - ‘ 

The extrusion process of disruptive youth from public schools, the lack 
of local community psycho-educational facilities and :he lack of state institution 
spaces for youth make a seller's market for people who wish to make a profit 
’’teaching^' disturbed youth in private residential settings. 

Operating effective hospital programs for emotionally disturbed youth 
is cKpensive and requires highly trained staff. These are not easy to ichieve 
oven when there is a will to do so. The lannan is often satisfied with form rather 
than substance. Thus a local editor^ can say of Virginians Hospital Facility for 
ED youth; 

"It does not mailer a great deal that the (recently announced^ 

accreditation is provisional and that Plastci'n State must correct 

1 ‘ 

/■ / 

certain deficiencies found diring a I'ccent ins|>3Ction by a 

joint connnssion survey team." 

The expression of such ignorance is tragic when texpayers ma> be led to believe 
tliat the current situation is acceptable. 

The existence of Federal Defense I'unds (for military dependents) among 
others, guarantees that some people will become available to spend the money 
(Ostensibly to help disturbed youth). Unliccnses (and uni iccnsablc) homes become 

1. Mental Health Victory , Daily Progress, C'harlottesvillc, Virginia, 

Nov. 20, 1970, pg. 1. 
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‘’ircatmenl facilities” until someone ’’blows the wliistlo” on the operation, * 

’’Judge Mayes held that operation and maintenance 
of the center constituted the illegal operation of a 
hospital in \inlation of Virginia law. He also hold 
that the center was a public nuisance because of 
inadequate and improper supervision, maintenance, 
and operation. ’* 

As Flasson^ has pointed out. even psychiatric hospitals staffed with 
competent people arc inappropriate for some youth referred to them. Cunti'ai\y 
to expectations, in some instances inpatient placement brings not the anticipated 
emotional growth and personality integration but rather behavioral regression 
and disruption. In case reports i-eniiniscent of Ken Kescy’s l)Ook ’’One riew 
Over the Cuckoo’s Nest’I he describes the misuse of such faciliiics for punishment 
and otlier inappropriate goals. 

Many disruptive children arc neither referred to special .lass, pri\ate 
facilities, court or other resources. They and their families are frequent !>' 
harrassed in a varici y of ways until they drop imt of school, in all too many 
instances the behaviors that teachers label deviant are ways \>u(>ns use to 
express their lack of understanding or sympathy with the teachers' impo' ition 
of her ideals, methods and belief systems, Kay and T,owe have focused upon 

1. Injunction Shuts Center for C hi ldren, Dally Progress, CharloUesville, 
Virginia, No, 28, 1970, pg. 3, 

2. Kasson, W.M, The Severely Disturbed Adobseo nt, [met national Pres.s 
I960, 237 pg. 

.3. Kay, H. H. & Ijowo, C,A, Teachci' nomination of children’s p 2 oblc!n.s; a 
rcloecrntric interpretation, .Journal of J'su^hology, 1908,70, 121-120. 
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these cssentialls’ social class basceJ diffeiences. 

The rules that smm‘ children ai'c punished for breaking seem in some 
instances to be arbitrary, capricious, and actually illegal (and sometimes the 
next year's norm of dress, etc. ) 

It would seem that, in the light of (he Tinker decision (Tinker v. Des 
Moines Independenl School District, ‘193 U. S. 503, 89 S. Ct. 733 (19G9i) most 
})ubllc school boards and administrators should be actively reviewing their 
regulations governing student conduct to determine U’hen and \vhc 2 'e thc>' arc 
suptx>rting rules in apparent violation of students' rights under the eonsLituUon. 
Some of the issues thus raised arc discussed hy Bcrkmari. ^ 

Use of Jail Facilit ios 

Problems attendent to youth being held in jails dc sighed boorlyt for adults 

are sevo^'al in number. (Kemonibcr that youth may be i'.ekl on a chai'gc pending 

hearing and hence arc not adjudicated dclinciuonl at that lime). The influence of 

the men (or women for that matlci') normally prisoners in local jails can hardly 

be said to be positive infhjcncos for the most part. More specifically, however, 

IS' the pi'oblem of homosexual ra[ic. Some youth submit Nvith or uuthout a struggle. 

2 

Othoi'S try to succeed in suicide Pdlowing such assaults. 



1. Richard L. Perkman. "Student.^ in Court: Free Speech and the ITmetions 
of Sc'hooling in America/' Harvard Kducational Review, VoI. lO, No. J, 
November, 1970. 

2. Hoy’s Suicide in Richmond Jail is Discussed. DaiVPi'ogrcss, Charlottesville, 
Vli'ginia, November 18, 1970. pg. 3A, 



cri;ruR/\j. deprivation and its uei.ationship to intkllec i'ua i. it:ukokiManck 



As has bc'cn a long history of Negroes in America, clulclrcn uith certain 
characteristics have been deemed incapable of education; rather subject for 
training, if anytlnig. Thus expectations of those in a posit ion tt> make a difference 
in the lives of these children arc an additional means of closing the avenues toward 
improvement of their condition. KSpecial education services can become a new form 
of segregation for the children of the poor. 

d. McV. Hunt* has observed that: ’’thus, the more new things a child has 
seeii and the more he has heard, the n'lore things he is mtO’cslcd in seeing and 
hearing. IMoreover, the more vajiation in reality with which he has coped, the 
greater is his capacity for coping. 

The literature in the area of culturally disadvantaged repeatedly rcfxn ts 
tha^ lack of sensory stimuli is an important factor in their Ilearning difficulties? 

c 

IHcssman' ha/s observed that ’’the underprivileged home is a crowded, busy, 
active, noisy place where no one child is focused u|x>n. There are too many children 
for this, and the parents have too little time.” 

Martin Deuf sch and Hurt Drown* ha\e obser\ed that cdiilclrcn fi'om homes 
V- where fathers arc orcsent have significantly higher IQ scores than chij/byn in homes 
without fathers. 



J. MeV. Hunt, Intelligence and Experience (New York, 1061) pgs. 2rj8-2r/J. 
Irving N. Berlin, Special Ix?arning Problems of Deprived Children, NEA 
Journal, LV (Afareh, 19GG), pg, 2J. 

Erank Hicssman, The Culturally Deprived Child, (New York, 19(i21, pg. TH. 
Marlin Dcutseh and Burt Brown, Social Influences in Ncgio-NMiitc Intelligen' 
Differences, Social Issues (April, 19GB. pg. 27. 





Daniel Moynihars* has emphasized ’’almost 1/4 oi Ne^U’O families are 
headed by females, , .tlie percent of non-white families headed by a female is 
more than double the percent for whites. ” 

Oscar Lewis" has observed tliat Negro slum children are not alone in 
having peculiar burdens to bear. ’’The itidi\idual who grows up in this slum 
culture has a stzong feeling of fatalism , helplessness, dependence, and inferiority., 
other traits include a iiigh incidence of weak ego structure, immorality and 
confusion of sexual identification, all reflecting maternal depr l\ation; a strong 
present time orioiitation with relatively little disfx>sition to defer gratification 
and plan for the future; and a high tolerance for psychological pathology of all kinds,' 

3 i 

Krdman and Olson' have observed the difficulty in receptive comnuinicatieu 
common to all people is exaggerated in the life of the ^x)or. 'Lhc\^ quote Collins 
(19G D who compared the linguistic skills of culturally advantaged and d isadvantaged 
kindergarten children and reported that their ability to garner meanirtgfrom auditory 
siimuli was the least developed of allWinguitde skills among the disadvantaged while 

the advantaged group achieved its higher scores in this all important skill. 

•1 

Dciitsch has commented. ''In the child's formulatiGii of concepts of tlic' 
world, the ability to formulate cjucsiions is an essential step of data gathering* if 
questions are not encouraged or if they arc not responded to, this is a function which 
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Daniel lb Moynihan, The Negro Family, The Case for National Action 

(Washington, US. Gov. Printing Office, 19G5). pg. 9 

Oscar Lewis, "The Culture of Poverty," Scientific American, CCXV, 

No. 4 (October, 19CG),pg. 23. 

Hobcid L. Krdman James L. Olson, HelaUonships between Kducational 
Programs for the Mentally Retarded and the Culturally Deprived, Menial 
Itctardatlon Abstracts, III, No. 3, 1966 ipg. ,11 
Dcutsch, Disadvantaged Child, pg. 171. 
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not mature*. ’’ 

Deutsch^ also observed that, "The combination of the cool; tract ion in 
the use of language ancJ in shared activity results, tor llie lower class child, 
in nuich less stimulation of the early lUiemroy function. . .there is a tend(nicy 
for these children to be [proportionately more [Mvsont oriented and [css aware 
of the past - present sequences than the middle claims chiUh’’ 

lUirriam Hughesv direelor of the National School Lunch Program for 
New Jersey, indicated recently that "TeaeiUM’S of students who arc benefiting 
from the Pilot Project Breakfast ib'Ogram were a.stOLmded at the alertness of 
children who were prc\'iousl\’ apathetic and listU'ss. Never! he le.ss, thousands 
oi children inKew Jersey come to scIpoo! hungry, and leave in tlpc sanu' condition." 

Pupils are sorted ijito "road>^ to read" first grade groups or "not ready 
to read" junior pr in. ary groups. ' 

A school system which initiates t/-acking at .such an enr!\‘ level in the 
child's c-cadomic life, and thus permanently mires tlu* iiulividual in an inferior 
ccfucational [irngram. fails fo "take account of tite p.sye ho logical dauiago that can 
come from such an encounter l.)c‘twcen student and the seheol and cannot be curtain 
tliat Pic student deficienc ie s are truce nr arc only a(>parent."* 



1. Dcutsch, Disadvantaged Child, pg. 171. 

2 Newspaper quote , by Hodger Ifurh y, "IVneiJy and Mental Beta rdatlou. *’ 

Handom House, 19G9, 

0. A Task Force ^StU(i>' of the Public School Swstem in tlie District of (Vdmnbjn 
ns it Relates to tlic War on Poverty, conducted by the C’ommitice nn KdiU’atin 
and l^bor of the I'.S. House of Heprescuital ives (W'a shingtoj'i . D. (L . P. S. 
Government Printing Office lOGh). pg. 27 

1, The Washington Retxirt, American Pr ycholngieal Association, HI. 

No, L Junc-.'uly. lOGV, pg, 2 






I’niricia Sexton^ lists a lumibL'v of Iho ures that are ()artof 

thi' '“hidden price” of free pnl^Uc education: ”sonie of the rc^ruired aiul optional 
costs of keeping up work were; admission fees for athletic contests, . .dramatic 
fjerforniances, dues foi’ stiiflcnt l:)ody, class or club memberships; inechanlcal di awing, 
wood working, laboi^atory science and other courses; chai'ges for gym clothes, loc'kei'S, 
towels, domestic science unifonns, iiand and orchestra inslremcnts and uniforms, 
atliletie equipment, rootcr^s caps, class sweaters, rings, keys, pins; expenditures 
for \aiUous textbooks, workbooks, pens, pencils, ink, subsciu[)Lions to the scliool 
warbook, newst)apei\ maga/inc, handbook; cost of photographs for the scfioo! 
yearbook and foi’ graduation, graduation announcements, diploma fees, commencement 
caps and gowns. ” 

Schools (end to exact a financial pcnalt>“ for attendance on those who most 

/ 

need education and can least afford its costs 

"In the Hunter project. , , wo did a sujwey on one Sth grade class for a ‘1 montii 

! 

period as to extra money children are asked to bring to school, it amountecj to 
S2G.50, In (his class 70'( of the children were in families on the wclfaie of Newv 
York City. A famiVs on welfare in OutMor Higli Scdiool receives 2 jC a month extra 
for the child's extra ex[)cnscs. 

The psychological penalties exacted of miitnrilv ( hiltlrcn ai c ap[)alling when 
portlet rc ted by "educators”, 

'I 

” In her ninlhyear I fn\md licr standing in fr^nt of a mirror, staring at herself, 
sfliiee/ing her nose, aixl rubbing her checks, She asked tuc. ”nadd>-, am I a Negro?” 

1. Patricia Sexton, Kducation and firmnic. New York, llh;], pg, 205, 

2. Vernon F. Haubrich, Teachers for Pig (’ity Schools in Kducation, edited 
bvA.H. Passo^v, pg. 2 1.5, 



’'Whal do you mean?”, I asked. To whlcli she re|)iied, ”’l’cachcr lold mo loda>' 



tliat 1 am a Negro, and a Negro, teachei’ is an ugly, black (jorson with 

thick lips, broad nose, and sloping foj'chcad, and a ring in his nose - a savage.” 
”\VcH, where did teacher get such nonsense?”, f asked. "Trom this book. ” 
she answered, producing Gornman and Ci(U'.sons’ Gcogra))h>' Primer, which 
wa.s used in primary schools in Philadelphia, Now \ork, New . ersey, «and 
Delaware,”^ 

The curreiiUy used crop of textbooks and educatirmal materials ha\e no: 
been (jurged of racism and l^ias even though this is not a new discovery nl the 
UlbOs.^ Yet many whites ai r seemingly beenming anno>cd at the persistaTico 
of complaints by blacks about this poor state of affaii s. 

A study’' autiiorized by the C'alifornta Stale Poard ol Kduc atinn of lit; 
basic and sut)p!cincntal books commented: "The resubs aj'o shocking. 1 he 
niustratioim arc populated almost exclusively oy AngloSaxrms and the texts ai e 
rarely mentioning a minortts' group except in a traditional stercoly;xul situation. 

The Negro or Mi x ican-Amer lean studem seldom sees a nieml3or of tiis own groiif) 
depicted as an e.xeeuli\c, pi^:»fess{onal , oj- skilled \,orker. ” 

The texts are freijnently poor. The |s?ople ehaj'ged witli using them are 
often worse. I'ew cities can obtain an adequate number of cnm(utent tcm*her.s willing 
to work in inner-city or disadvantaged neigiiborhond schools, 

1. Paul Pulloek f?nbetl Singleton, 'rhe Minority Child in the Sc'hnols, 

The Progro.ssive . XXVI (Novemher, 19G2b • 

2. Te.xtbook Uias Heing Pound, Daily Progress, Charlottesville, Va. .Nov.2S, 
P)70,pg. 11 

tl. Paul Jtullock Hobert Singleton, The Minority diild in the Schools, 

The Progressive, XXVI i September, 151h2i, I'g. hi 





Who then does cover the ria^M'oom !o insure ^hnt there urc enough 



Uuichc rs u\ Lenst there us ni: nduit pi-esem to ii^uiiUatii orctor? 'rho depressed 
nreu schools hn\e to hire ESIU^’s, Kmergoiicy SubstiUitcs in u Hc^ular I>’>sition. 



Ihitri^in ^’.’\ton indientes dint in big cities, these K^^UPhs innke up n !a I'gc purt 
of . . live hcjnoly concentrated in lower income schools. . .'Hie student whose 
parents’ incotnes are beio?>\' $7,000 per \’ear ha\o KSiU^hs 17.9', of the time. 
S'udents whose parents’ earn more than $7,000 annually ha\*e KhSKP's 5.5’r 
ofthe school da vs. . . I’he heavy loading of K$ftP’s in tower income groups 
indicate that ehiidren In (hese grovi[US liine what must lie termed ’’inferior 
teachers. ” 

On the finsi.s of this: research in New Vojk and olhci* cities. CMark" 
indicates that schools in deprived rommunitics have a dispropo it ionntely 
high numbei of sidistitut* and urJicensed teacdiers. 

d'he slum schools arc not only repositoides for cast-off teachers. Inr. 
the ’’promotion" syst^'ur for tlu^ public education prognmi guarantees: that 
U'aehers will consider it reuardbig to ienve. As I he Allen retiorl indicates’^ 

"A spui’ious re■^^a.•d structure c*xists vvithin (he .slaffing pattern of IbeNevv 
York Schools. Idiroiigh it. less C‘\[)en‘t need and less confident teachers arc 
assigticd to the least dosii'a1>le, yet [irofossiona 1 1\‘ tuosI demanding. depresscLi 
nix\a schools. A.- 'he teacher gains cN|)crieiiee and demonstrates eonfidenctv 

1. SextfMi. pages (17 and 120. 

2. Clark. Kenneth H. Park Ghetto (New York: lOhb). page llhb 
Clark, pg. 1.^8 





his mol)ilitv upward usualls means mobilitv awav frmn the pupils with the 
greatest need for skilled help. Th.' elassrmms that most urgentlv need the 

best teaeher.s are then often deprived of them. 

indicates that in big cities' "inex|)C. ieneed teachers (as well 

as unqualified teachers) tend to be eoneentvated in lower income schools.” 
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Pl'RUC KIU'CATION AM) MKK'VM i?K'i'A HDA 'HON 



Diirinj^ the ciccade of tho 1950s. ,sup»>osodly doHnitive reseai'ch seei^u^d to 
oKlicatc that those I’etardod children who remained in rcgula r ela sscs achieved higher 
academic {)crofr?nance than dio (hose taught in special education classes. Other 
studios at that time seemed to indicate that tlic s]>ccial class MR child was 'Ixdler 
adjusted ' than his regular class counterpart. Among many assertions \vhlch could 
be made, the following arc listed as indicators that the ’'definitive rcscarc'h” has 
not been jmblishcd on (he sc questions. 

1. Far more males are in s[)ccial classes tha]t ft males. 

2, 'i'rotiljlesome (9) the teatdic)’’ idiildi en aj'c !Uorc likelv to l>e 
I'cferred for >pecinl ethit*alion t^valuation and placement. 

^^pec:al K ducat ion tdass placement has a positi\a^ correlation 
with socio-economic flatus. 

1. A large number of Special Fdiieation teachers in the 1950s 
were *5 e’ reads”. 

o. 't he range.' of t ffcctiu’ teaching among special etlucation ti\aehcrs 
nia\’ be as great as amoiig I'egular tcaclun s. 

d. Wlum in a a'gnlar class. )H^er effects on learning may serve to 
increase perfonnance of Mli.s. an influence whicli would be lacking in 
an h<i[)u>geni/et! MU sfHtMttl class. 

7. Ni'ither spt'cia! classes nor integration aloiu’ will [ire\cnt MUs 

% 

from l)cing knowi'i and called ’’dnimnit'S. ” I hi.^' i.s an issue which has lo l>e 
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lit'alt with by teachers and parents liowevcr the child rcni are placed. 



The usjal records and maintenance on special class eliildrcn 



: is very inept and inadequate. 

I 

In the Colcinan ro()ort is stated: 

"for most minority groups, and most [)articularly the Negro, 
the schools provide no opportunity at all for them to ovcic^mo 
this initial deficiency (cultural deprivation^ hi fad they 
fall fui'thcr behind the white niajorilv in the clcvelojiment 
of several skills, which arc critical to making a living, 
and particularly fully in modern society. W'hatcver ma\' 
l?c I he combination of non- school factors - ]>ovorty. 
community attitudes, low educational level of parents - 
which put minority chiUli'cn at a disadvantage in verbal 
and nonvei'bal skills' when Miey cntc)' fir.sl gj'a dr. the fact 
is the schools have lut o\'crcome it,” 

A .dudy of ix?ading ability of welfare recipients in Cdbcago^ also illustrates 
educational failure. I'our of five who completed the fifh, sixth, and seventh 
grades were functional illiterates; thio e out of eight who finished grammer schiol 
or higdier also fail to indir atc the nl>llily to compi'chciid the most sBiiplc elements of 

I. Kqua(i1\ of Kducat! I'^^it v (U ashi ngton , n . S (Pivernmcnt Printing 

Office. lOGGy pg, 2!5, 

2 Kdgar May, ^he \\'aslcd American.'-^ (New Vork.lOtiP. pg. 71. 








formal cdvication . 

Commenting on this study. May states that the findings are ’’not unique 
to (he second largest city in the United Slates. They could be duplicated in the 
urban areas of lyis Angeles. Detroit, Pittsburgh. Cleveland, New York, or 
Philadelphia,” 

An anti-poverty endeavor in Detroit^ found equally distressing cvldcnee of 
edueational failm'c. U was noted that of 22,000 employed or unemployed youth, 

had graduated from high school. ’'Many could no' read second grade materials, 
or solve seventh grade arithmetic problems.” 

Another study from Cliicago^ indicates that 70’.?of 4,000 high school drop-outs, 
the majority of whom weie of low soeio-cconomie status, possess normal or above 
IQs, 

!n delineating scholastic retrogression in Harlem, the Haryou report' 
indiratos that 22C of the third grade students in that area were jcading above 
giatJe level, uhile were reading below grade level.. . Hy the si.vth grade 
were reading almve grade level and STr were reading below level,” The same 
."^cfpjcnee was found for tests of arithmetic, word knowledge, and genera] intelligence. 

In disenssing the in-selronl deficits which develop in Harlem schools and 
become even wider o^er the early education >'ea)^s. the Hai'you comments: 

1. Rus.<cll Kirk, Poverty of C'ondition and Poverty of Mind, National 
Review, (Jutic 10651, pg. tC7 

2. ”Kditorial: The Subtler ^Significance of Urban Unrest”, The American 
City, October, lOGG, pg. 8. 

0. Harlem Youth Op]X)rtunllies I'nlimited Iaeor|xiratcd , Youth in the 
(Ihetlo. New Ynrk» 19G1, pg, lGO-170 and 170. 

L Yonih in the (i)irllo, pg, 227, 
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^'Froni we can infer that the sources of cJucational problems of Harlem 
pupils lie in the processes which occur during the time they are in school, 
rather than in processes prior to their entry into school. ” 

In Big City, an unidentified city of the mid- west, the iowa Achievement 
Test - a national standardized tost which purports to ?neasure ''skills" in language, 
\v)rk, arithmetic, reading, and vocabulary - was given to all students. Patricia 
Sexton^ notes that at the fourth grade level there is 1. rUi grade level difference 
betw'ccn students from the highest socio-economic class and the lowest. At the 
sixth grade this gap extends to 1. 8 grade level, and in eighth grade, "the lowest 
income students are almost 2 yemrs behind the highest income students." 

Curriculum may be a majot factor in tlie poor performance of disadvantaged 
ehikireii, 

Janet I. Cow gill and John V. Mesinger’^ eo?i)paring the gains of poor 
disadvantaged l^laek kindergarten children given a He reiter hhigelmann Program 
w ith a simllarl}' disachfintaged white group of kiride r ga lUm children given a 
conventional kindergarten program, found that IQ changes for l)oth were significant. 
Black means moved from 1)2. 8 to 101. d and while means moNvd froni sj. 7 to !j i, 

The improvement on the perfonnanee on the Met roiKilitan HeaJincss I'est was 
significant for the black group, mean 10. 2 lo tnean 18. 5, and not foi’ the white 
control group, mean 2G.1 lo 20. G. I hcy s|K"Cula(cd tf\at being black and poor 

1. Patricia iSexton, Kdneatton and Income. New Vork, UKil, pg. 28. 

2. *anot [, Cowgill and John F. Mesinger, Conceptual Growth of 
Disadvantaged Children as a Function of KimJergarten f'urricula, 

The University of Virginia Kduoalion Review, V'ol.8, 1070. 



?'cieaiU that the chiUrca jivlially. habUuallv operated with imudi less of their 
intellectual potential than was the case lor those who were white and 

A re[>ori released on August 13. makes an indictment of the Xcw 

York Puhlie Sc'hool System that cannot be easily dismissed, and also has Us 
implications for other .systems. ''The New York City School System appears 
'’para I«zcd'’ by its* problem and has failed to stem a '’precipitous down-hill IrerKl/’ 
a fcdcraPy sponsored study has fovmd. A report on the study» made by a city university 
research team, charged that the system had not made any [ucaningful change in 
curricjtuTn, administrate vc structure, general organization, and teacher recruitment, 
appointment and training for at least thi'ce decades. U^rge, burdened by a congested 
bureaucracy, the school s\stcm has suffered from inertia or has responded dilatorily 
(o the new >najov demands being made upon it. ” 

Yet wc should note that New York is probol)l>' doing as much as tlic best school 
svstmr in any large city, which makes this picture even worse. The then U. S. 
Commissioitr of Education, Harold Howe, at the Education Conference hold at 
Rutgers University in lOGG, saic?: "There a le only two states in America that can 
deal with the U. S. Office of Education on equal tciuns. and the>' are California and 
New York, 

yextoiTs stiuly' is representative of several which have indicated thui the 
majority of reiu'csentatives on school l>oards in this count r\' are people fj'om Irirgelv 

1. l.eonared Huder, 8tudy Hero Kinds Sc'hool Officials Mired in Inertia, 

New York Times. August (3, 1907. pg. 1 and 11. 

Newspaper quote, by Rodger Hurley. ’’Poverty and Mental Hetardat ion . " 

Random House, 1009. 

Patricia Sc.xton. Education and Income. New York, 19GI. pg. 230. 
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upi'icr and uiipcT-midcIlo class groups, l^arcly more than ?. to of board 
members are manual workei s. 

Grouping or tracking of ebiidren, a common practice in public scbools, 
is a form of tlofacto segregation and evades the rccponsibility of teaching the 
tX)or. In Washington. I), C\ , the city that ./udgo f^kelley Wright evaluated most 
closely, t racking begins in kindergarten and first grade: ” Met mpolitan form H 
Heading Ilcadinens Tes^s are given in kindergarten or first grade and on the basis 
of these scores children arc locked into a system with little chance to nmve within 
it.” 

On a nation wide basis, the Coleman rcjjort ^ indicates ’'the average Negro 
pupil attends a school where a greater percentage of the teachers appear to be 
somewhat less able. . , 'Fhe lietter the quality of the teachers, the higher the 
achievement, and, . , teacher differences show accumulative effects over the ycaj\s 
in schools.” 

An additional problem of depressed area schools is tiic in’gii turnover of 
teachers. Kenneth Clark'"^ has written that in .some classrooms tlio teacher may 
change as many as 10 times a year. 

Uichard A. Cloward and dames A. oncs’^ have written that, '1mcau.se of 
the greater turnover of teachers in slum schools, tlicir relative incxfx?rienc e and 
the geographic mobility of low income fami ies. slum souths actually receive less 

). Equality of Educational Opportunity, pgs. 12 and .'ils, 

2. Clark, pg. b‘^8. 

d. !Hcbard A. Cloward and Jam cs A. dones/Soeial Class: Educational 

Attitudes f nd Ikartic ipation, ” Ed neat to i, edited by A. 11. Pas sow. 

pg. 191, 






instructional time than do children in middle ».*lass neighborhoods." 



JXnil.sch lias noted that as much as 80' r of class time in a depressed 



area is spent on a combination of du^ciplining chlldi'en and on organizational 

details. This compares with 30 r of time spent in middle-class schools. 

” A major reason for the inappropriateness of teaching methods in lower 

income schools is that teacher training institutions persist in training all teachers 

2 

as though they were going to be fed into the surburban middle-clasb scimol.’' 

In many instances discrimination by the teacher takes a socio-economic 
form; education then becomes a class struggle between teacher and student. As 

o ' 

Pearl has written: ’’Unfortunately, \vc have a lot of teachers in predominately 



disadvantaged schools who should not be there. A lot of them arc preU’diced, not 

necessarily because of their children’s racial or ethnic background but because the 

values and morals of these children arc opposed to the values and morals of the 

middle-class, fmm which most of their teachers come. ” 

When a young child is told either dircctl>' or through the alllducs of the teachm* 

that he is not intelligent, the child will often accept the denegration and begin behaving 

'1 

as if he were, in fact, stupid. 'dcsts given to the Mexican-Amer ican children in 
die study mentioned earlier verified this fact: ’'Socio- metric tests. . .disclose that 
even the Mexican children come to share the vie\v constantly held up to them that 

1. In CTowaid and Jones, pg. IfM. 

2. Juvenile Delincii^cncy and Youth Crime. 1‘ask Force on - uvenilc Delinquency, 
(Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, lOnVb pg. 239. 

3. l^carl, ”As a l^sychologist Sees Pressure on a Disadvantaged Teenager.” 

NKA JoumaK Feb. 19G5, pg, 21, 



1. Kdueationa I Disci iminalion. School and icty, >i(TV. Nov. 12, IPtSh, pg, 380. 
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Anglos a rc'^sn^iavtor and Ihotr good opiniotus of s(}c<‘ial \'a!ue. " Ht'fxMlcdlv ?old 
that they are "dumb'’, the childi'C’n In-gin to bobave hi that pattern." 

Clea rly. ^if teachers treat children as if they are huhght they will act 
that way. Conversely, there ivS mach evidence to suggest that if a teacher believes 
a child to be a dope the child will behave that way. 

T«o add to the uncertainty as to whether one Is doing a service or dissei'viee 
to retarded children by placing them in special classes. Gardner' . rcvdewifig research 
on the adjustment of such children, eonclud/*s that the case for special classes is 

■■ i 

A 

unproven, G,0, Johnson . from !iis reading of ihc lileratvu'e, cone ludcd that special 
(Jass placement for retarded children seems to be an academic disservice. 



1. Rosenthal Jacoijsen. "I^vgmalion in the I’lns.sroom. " Holt, Uincluo 
Winston, U)h8, 

2. J,!'. Mesinger, Sensory Motor Training as a Compensatory Ad juv ; 
DiSvUivant aged Youth, submitted for rcferencijig to I^caniing Disabi^ . 

J. Gardner. W.I.. Social and J*Aiiot irmal Ad.nislment of Mildly IR'tard i; 
Children ami Aordi' ; nts: C'ritical Heview, K sccp tional (,’hi Idi'cn. ’ 
ItHJC 07-10.“). 

I. G, Orville ohnson, "S])ecial Kdiicalion for tlie Mentally Handicai ' 
ba ]'afIo:<*\ Kxceptiona 1 Ch ildren . \'ol. 20, bbi2, j>p. 02-fJi. 



NKTUO LOGICALLY IMPAIIU:!) AND LKAUNMNC. DISAIMLITIKS 



I'lie torm loarniiig d Ics has beco]Tio alniot loo {>opular for its 
o\ui good. It appears lo rcM’novo any iiim of blaii^c from parents or cdiu ators 
foi* the condition. Yet the cause is stilt firmly fixed ii'i tlie child, ILjscd upoi^ 
similarities of behavior to a vciyv small popvilation of known organically daiviaged 
cliildren. lai'ge numbers of children are lacing 'kliagnoscd’L drugged, taught in 
eiibicals and otlur vai'iants which nianage to overlook the lack of solid c’^.ldence 
sup;x>rling the efficacy of what is being done. 

Denoff^ emphasizes the need for and \'aiue of ereath'C exploitation of the 
envimnmenl to develo)) the physical skills, inteilociual streiigths and emotional 
inaturily of neurologicxally ii7ii>aircd ehildrc'n. An accmplanee of this approacdi \voidd 
lead away from too much separation from the life and educational experienee.s of 
normal children. 

Hurks^ lias prefen'ed to kave the mneh sinaller population of children foi' 
whom brain damage oi* ncuroloideal dysfimet ioji can bt' established . and focus on 
(he h>pcrkinc(ic' child. That those are stressed children scemsclear enough e\en 
though the sources of their disc'omfort arc not ahva\s clear. Mis reading of the 
literature and experience Uad him to favor t!ie u.^o of flnig therapy to eonti'ol tho 

]. Denoff, K. Kmotional and l\s>'chological ILackground of the N'euroIrgieall\' 

Handicapped Child. c{y Iona 1 Chi Idrci o IhflL JJ- IM^« dl7*.‘UP. 

2. lUirkv^', If. I* d'he Hyperkinetic f'hiid. K>;ee[)Uona I CMiildren, IhtWk 
27, |K-2(L 



h y r k i no 1 1 c bo h a v i o r . 



Houevor. not all ontlir'>i‘it ic.< are j)ursuadocl by the saiiK' ov’cloneo to 
conio to similar conclnsioi'is. ^ 

Whili- he remains 0[>timislio for future use of ps\ch'>lo^ica! techniques lo 
' ' 2 

specify the presence of ^’brain injury”. Bcck^s“ i’c\‘icw of that [iteratui'o does 
not lend confidence to the loii^h minded that such diagnosis (with the attendcnit 
possibilitN' of drugs and special education Ia):)cling, etc.) is now successful at 
an acceptable U vub lunger c^t . a).’ have indioatcnl tluU some behavioral 
eorrclates of that imposing label ”Mypei'kinelic Child'’ can be c‘onsensuall>’ 
walidated by menibei's of several professiona! gi^oups. However, this does not 
necc'ssaj'ilv direc. t]v' )>ro]HU' cout'sc of action for tlie welfare of the chikb*en 
concenu;d . 

Cnic imiy see a trend to ’hc^enlify” children as hyperkinetic nio\’ing 
into coajuiKdion with another trend tnv;nrd dt*ug use and abuse) in this: eovintry. 

A biu(’f (|unte from FreemanVs^ re\ ie\s- of Die literatuj'C on the effects of drugs 
on Icanung in children scen>s an a|)pj opr iat e caution at this lime when sour 
ped :at ricians , e<Uuators, uih! rare nl s bed ieve that success andhap[)incss will bo 



1. Numbei* of DrtJggccI School Chlkhcn Alarms fb'ol)ers. Haily Progn ss. 
C'liavlottcsviHc, Va- N’o\-. 2tb lfl70. pg. S. 

2. Hcck, H.8. Detecting Ibsyelmlogical Symptoms V r Hrain Injurw 
Kxcopt tonal Childre n. 19CI, pp. o7-ti2. 

:b hkdtr«agor, , Lijtdy, d.. Harrison, S. . McDermott, J., fv KiHins, K.. 
rile Hvpcr kinetic' Child; Some Conseiisually Validated Hehn\ioral 
( “' o-j idales. K xecjdiona l C hllrl ren. UUin, ^2, pp. (iho-na?. 

b rreeman. H. D. Drug Kffoets <m T rning In ( ‘hilrln n, A S,'b(li\e 
Jb'vitwv nf the Past ihirty Years, -’ournal of Speeia I ^^■dlK•al 
\'o| I. No. I. pg, 17-12. 



packaged in a little pill. 



’'The writei’ maintains that anyone reading the lai'ge 
)uimber of preliminary Lincontrollod , pot^lllvo reports, 
and then surveying the status of most of these drugs 
several years later will he dramatically con\inccd 
(ha I the Scientific' and 'objective’ use of these agents 
has a long way to go. He will find that perhaps the 
niajorit>^ of diug.s that were initially reported to have 
feuy if any, side effects were later found to have 
seiius ones and that a substantial proportion of 
them have been withdrawn oi’ dangc '' 

KreunKOi's aricle should be mandatnrv reading for anvonc in education who is 
eon.tnnplal ing a program of drugging children into confoi’mlty. 

Siegel^ has attempted to show the walue of the term "learning disabilities” 
when it leads to an emphasis on teaching and not into the area of assumed, or 
pi'csumcd- liiain ''amage. 

hen IvHOwn birth stressed children have been evaluated longitudinally 
there ha; been some support for the impression chat visual pcM’Ccptu,'! I functioning 
and soriul v.')mpetcncc areas are more likely to lie resiLlual (feficit airas. Hnwewr 
Ccuah <' , :}1.^ report considerable oveidap with normal children at age 7 llcnc^’ 

S cgt 1. h. . beaming Disabilities: SuVjstam'c nr Shac o\v. 

L ^ h I (^dldrcn . Kcl > . 1 ! h i s . pj > . j p :t- 1 H , 

Torah. N. I,. . Anthony. V\ .i . . ]’a inU r, P. , St('rn . d. A. . Tinii'slnn. D. [ , . 
Kflcecs of IhxT.atal Anoxia afl<.‘r Vcar>. Ps\ x ho lo gical M on ogixiphs 

Vob 7<T No. :y IPii.'K 




i\'.v of the presence of brain damai^e at birth may still do as mueli 

ha no as ^lod if the ediKatioiial progi’aii’iiuf^ is based u(ion such information. 

When the ^ror.f) dial was labeled "brain-injured'' in a child guidance 
clinic population was (iescribed by lx‘/ak and Dix^n^ (he group was seen to 
be coint^isod of more bo\'s, y^ninger children, and c’liildren of lower tested 

iiite lligence than those given functional diagnoses. 

2 

Mvkkbusl and dohnson are still per seated hy the evidence of their 
studies that a ])syehoneuro logical condition exists v;hich they prefer to term 
dyslexia . and which they believe \si|[ lead to successful education remediation. 

Kirk and Ibateman'^ believe in the effieaey of psychoedueat ional diagnosis 
of disaVhlitics and disturbanees in leanung proces.^es uhelluu' tfiey result from 
possibly cercl)ra I dysfuiulion and/nr mnoMonal di.^'t urliance. 

Ilai'ing and Jbdguvay^ believe sueli diagnosis can and should be done as 
early as possible (kiridcrgarten in their studyK Yet their data does not .‘<pccif.' 
predict ive diieetions for s[Decific services for specific children. 

Yluis. while it v\oL}ld secun that Icaniing di.'^abilit ies (cducatioj'ial emphasise 
may l^e a term to be preferred to maivv others, usage of such a Inlxd docs not 
preclnde doing a wide variety of unproven nr actually harmful things to c hildren 
under (Ik* cover of a label de^notiitg ftebn 

Le/ak. M. D. Dixon, H.H. ”'rhe '’Hra in-injured'’ C hild in a C linic 
l^opulalion: ,A St at ivStieal Description. KxcepDonal C ’l iildreii, Feb. , I0<- 1. 
pp, 2d7-2U). 

Msklebusf. II. H.. ^ dohnsnaj). |) -lexia in ( hiMren. lt\ec»{)t ion a) 
rhildrin . l!Mi2. 2\y pp. ll -2r>. 

Khrk.S. A. K- bnlcman.lb Ibagitosi.s mul dcnuMbal tori nf I ea rning 
l)i saMlil it‘s . Kxcepfinal C hildre n. 2fb pp. T.'-Ts, 

Haring, X.(b Hidgw aw U. W. . Karlv Idnit ifiration of ( Iiildi cn with 
learning Pi sab? I hies. Kxc eptiona) Child icn, Ihb. . Ihi'iT . pp.hs7-.pri. 




TEACllKl^S AS IDFN'nKIFJiS OF FMOTIONAU.V I)ISTUJU)KD ClJlLDJiKN 



I'ho problem of irlcntifying ohlUlreii for special attention is excrc'tiingly 
compi;x. The comploxit\' alone leay im a factor in the pov\crsir>n of a process 
conceptually cle.sigiicc) to help exceptional cliildron into a reality which violales 
their basic needs. The labeling process desigiicd to iefentify ehilcfren for 
si>ccific help has varying effects on educators. I’artic ula ry do labels for 
psychotic, neurotic, or neurologieal disorders connote' unfa rahde im)dicaUons 
for educators according to Combs and Harper. ^ 

This, among other pi'oblems should be kept in mind when attem|iting to 
utilize teacher iudgmc'nt s aliout except iona I eiiihl re.i . According to Scc-man^, 
teaclicrs fin desci'ilx" high pupil adjustmcnl in tcj ,ns rpiilc clist ingiiish ildc fi’om 
from low adjustment. Vet IMum and Hatiis have sho^\n fiow lit'lc agi'oemcnt among 
p.sychologists and between psychologi.'^ls arxl teacher,'-: (here* can )r' in i(hnt IH ing 
< labeling^ canotlonally handicapped chihtren. 

Xa.x, Cowen, l/zn, ar,d 'Frost \ using Eli IViwri ’s class piny w ilh third 
grade chilrlrcn, seem to supjioid his earlier data indicating that peers enn i'c as 



1. Ronald H, Combs Jerry L. Hai [jcv. Effect s of labels of Attitudes of Educators 
Toward Handicapped Children. Excepti onal Childr en. Feb. I9d7, pg. SPP-lO.a. 

2 Sceman,.\ 'Feachei' Judgments of High and low Adjustment, ’mirna! of 
Educatlona 1 Research , lOtKl . ^ , pp . 219-210. 

9. Hlum. 1.. ^*H;Uhs. C Can Kitidergartcn Teachers He 'F rained to Identify 

Emotionally Handicapped Children? Elementary Sclioo l J ournal . 10t;4.d R ? 12-2 15. 
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in the ,'x'hooj Se tting. Ar^ o ricMi^ .loioma ) of Oj * hm^pych iat ry , Mth i. !' 1. 1 17- Id L 



effective {h[){ no more so) identifici’s of children with ncljustmcnt |nx)liloms 
ns their t e ac he r s a i’ e , 

Senrijitti^ believes from his reading and resenrcli that tc^achers enn vci\n' 

successfully predict future clelinqucne>^ in children, a finding which should raise 

cojicern when associated with the phenomena of self-fulfilling pio[i!ieeie.s. 

2 

Goldfavb has concluded that teachers are not adequfie substitute (foi^ psychiatrists) 
c'ase findci's. Vet he too, seems willing to support ways of sensitizing teachers 
generally to do this. Kailnrc of such ti-aining programs will lead to wrong 
ilia gnoses and missed diagnoses. 

Kisonbeiqf, l.andowne. Wilnci'. and Tinber'^ find in fa\'or of tcac'hcrs using 
their checklist to identify maladjusted cdiildrcn at the tiui'sers' scliool level but 
note tha^ their fitulings are su[i]x>rleci b\' (mly soine othei* studies. 



1. Scarpitti, K, H. (ban Teachers Predict Delinciucnc y ? Klemertary Sc^hool 

J ournal , HU)1, o[). I30-KU1. 

2. Goldfarb, A,. Teacher Hatings in Psychiatric Case hhndings. American 
Jou rnal ofPr.blie Health . ISUIH, PP- 19H)-I927. 

tb Kiscnbci'g, , Kandowne , K, J, , Wilncr, P. M. . Imbor,S. O., The Use 
of Teachers Itatings in a Mental Health S'tudy: A Method for Measuring 
the Effectiveness of a Therapeutic Nursery Picjgvam, American Journal 
o f Public Healt h, 19(>2, 52, pp, 1S-2S, 



SKX DIFFKHENCHS IN THE INCIDENCE OF EXCEPTIONA liTV 



Lynns and l^owers^ ob^^crvod that of those (hH children in tlieir 
study who were suspended were in the retarded range. .382 were boys and 
79 were girls, which should suggest that one should evaluate what the ’’system” 
docs to Imys in particulai* and evaluate why boys are fighting the "systenF’ more 
openly than girls, just as rcadil\' as i)eoplc are willing to seek the source of 
the disharmony in the children alone. The major labels ascribed to these 
children were ’’emotional instability” ^430 cases^ and ’'hyperkinetic behavior” 
(LS.b cases), 

2 

Hentxen I'cpoi'tso?! nunici'ous studies which report a higher incidence 
of male childicn in catcgoihes of learning and hehauor disordcj's. lie ascribes 
the proljlem to social unwillingness to recognize and deal with relative male 
organismic immaturity. The differing ways in which males and females f*xpress 
some of their stress reactions has been rc])ortcd by WnshbLirn, 

Brown and Ehiclds*^ favorably report on systematic suspension as an 



1. Dorothy Lyons and Vii ginia Powers. Follow-up Study of E tomentarv 
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4, Brown, E,K. & Shields, E. Uc>suUs with Systematic Suspension: A 
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effective limit setting device for changing children's adjustment reactions to 
school. It «ould appear that a significant factor in their reported success was 
the cooperative work of the parents with the school authorities. Again, the 
children being dealt with were classified as mainly "acUng-out", impulsive 



types- 







MKNTAL HEALTH APPROACHES 









'['ho qLU'<iioTi of who j;ots into treatment in eliilcl guidance clinics and who 
dofs nr)i is beyond the sc-opc of this paper except to note that there ’s e /idcncc 
that it is not due to greater severity of symptoms on the part of the clinic population. 
Clinic children’s parents seeni to uorr-y more about llic behavio 2 \ The majority of 
children with siini lar Umis and degrees of symptoms do not get into trcaf inont. In 
the Shepherd, cl. al. ^ sUici\y a two year foLow^up revealed of clinic cases 
improved ac were Clb of matched non~trcalecl controls, Clearly adult reactions 
to wliat seem to be wide spread, temporary maladaptive bclia\dors of children are 
a critical factoi io whether these boliavior.s persist, 'Phe success ratio of clinics 
with cliiklrcji is pnrlicularv d isheartening when one considers the tremendous time 
and money and [)lanning being mobilized to develop community mental health services 
throughout the country, 

If \vc can accept Ihe abo\c data (and it has l)ccn rc[>licated in otlicr studies) 
then we must look elsewhere to resolve some of the issue.s raised by maladjusted 
children (teachers?). Morsc^ has summarized this idea well: 

"HThcre will never be enough specialists to handle all of 
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the school mental health problems. The teachers will 
have tc be trained to do more cl the work. (How?) 2) 

Some of the impact of mental licalth on seimols has been 
negative, and a reevaluation is in order, 3) Present 
training designs are inadeqLfate to give teachers diagnostic 
and management skills. 4) The specialists’ present 
functioning frequently does not seem in keeping with the 
overall educational milieu. A new orientation must be 
developed. 5) The perceptions of the teacher concerning 
the teacher role and its complications offer a useful 
point of beginning. ” 

Cutler^ has obse rved that Ic^uchers will general !>’ I’ate servueo programs on mental 
hygiene well, but their ability to apply wfiat was presented is governed by many 
faetor.s, a most important one being whether they approach tfic experience with a 

readiness and motivation for change. 

2 

Gildea ct, al. in an extensive study of the St. Ijouis School Mental Hcaltli 
project have observed the social class bias which contaminates teachers' repoils of 
the level of aduistmert of children. U was also noted that teachers' reports of the 
child’s current condition was influenced to a niaiked degree by her transfe rence 

1. Cutler. II, L, A Itcsearch K valuation of an Action Approacli to Sc‘hool Mental 
Health. Workshop, 19G0. A Research Evaluation of a Mental Health Pmgram. 
American 'ou i mnl of Orthopsychi a try , U)G1, pp, .330- 34 G. 

2. Gildea. M. C. L. , Glidewcll, 3.C., Kantor, M.H.. Tlic S4. I.ouis School 
Mental Health Project; History and Kvaliiation. New A p proac hes in tlie 
School^, pg. 2n0-3(^n. 
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feelings for^ho case worker and by her general urientation to the program 
and her principal who introduced it. Mothers’ attitudes seemed to be critical 
in clolenri Ining existence and prognosis for emotional maladjustment in their 
children. The authors made 13 observations of importance to better understanding 
of the problem. They observed the current ’'mental health services have groat 
difficulty surmounting the barriers set up by class distinctions, ” 

Goi’don et. a!. ^ were able to form more fa\orable conclusions as to the 
effects on teachers and (througli tlicin) their childrai of an inservice mental health 
program aimed at interpret ing causes of childrens' behaviors and helping teachers 
to understand and deal with their own reactions. In 4 y^ars the pi'ogram seemed 
successful without involving the parents. !t should be noted that tlicir result is 
an atypical repoil. 
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CHAllAC'l KHISIK’S Ol' I .l), nUMUiF-X 



Ui:t.cr ha.s obsc‘r\Lu] that "the < lassifiral ion i>t' adult nunilal -liso t du rs Is 



ansati sfaclory ]uit the* situation in (dnhj (isyrh iai i \' is . A I ncf'irn: ica 1 lunA.- 

)nr (• Ifi s.sificat k>!^. is cc*rtainl>' (iusii ablc Iml a- vlU no ^hoor\ lias jj,airuHi sufficitnu 
.ynnoriil sui>port for it to lio as tiu' basis of a cMa^n'>sliu schtam'. '' In usin^ a 

rovicnv of {\\c litcraUU’u In iHustraio the lAiuls of rianin^utors which iiuist lie included 
in an L'ffcclivc classific-a lion sedunm* fir c\|vn-cs tlu* limitations of rnany isolaic'd 
critcina frcqucnillv used to lal>ol aiu.l eaieymueallv chaa 1 with ehildren withor.t 
thorough, competent st udics ol eaefi indi\'idual coficenK'd. 



can lie identified as havin'f}^ adjust i\c‘ difficulties of sufficient sc\('i*it\' to warrarit 
profc'ssiona 1 aUentionX' He slates i.hal 'emotional hainlieap not a 'phtn^e' bu' a 
hUseasc'' i'Cfpii r inj; profe ^s i'Hia I iiiteiwaoi; ion. 1 ln\s o' vl' m (he bull; of the resea rtdi of 
this deaaule based upon Hds model has not lieen pt'orhicU i vi‘ of b reakth rou<;lis in 
remeLliati<ni or nmeliorallon of the [uebUins pi e.-entcti at Ijetler than ehnnee hoxds. 



a'.teonpl to mal^e eiUteatiomil pio\isions for children based uj^on their disordei'ed 



1 Kulier. M. C’lassifieat ion and ('afeqtor i/at ion in C'hild Hs\c“hia(ry. dou nial o f 
' . bdiild P>\ 'e holop,y and 1 venia l ry a nd AJbed l)i sei[^nes. hnt.*). pp. 7 [_s;, 

Lb henjwtt, K.G, Knr^liojia) Handicap in the Itlenient a ry Years: Phase o^ nisease'.'’ 
AmejMcya n dou rna 1 of Ip ( mv' di i a l_r\' . I ! m hb pp . 3 I 1 - M h . 

:b Ti'i()p(w ^bd, ronee[>ti al Probbuns in Heseareh on 1 (hjcal iomal Ih ovisinns for 
Pi st u I'be'd ('hi Id ren. PNcagd i ona I ( liildmi . l/dtb _^b i>p. Pmw in;. 




i'ldppe’ has discussed .^'onu‘ of Pu' f>roldeins raised \^hen speedal cahieators 





bc'liavir'>r d ‘scriln’d in terms of n medical model of idiysical Ix-alth and illmnss. 

'Idle eurrem cnlueat iona 1 result das been to focus upon "disturbance" in younger 
(hjiclrcui uiul "(led itKjuenc v" in nicker cbildi'en. wltli i^n'essiire for the former to he 
yrn{ 1o residential sehool.s while the latter are suit to training schools. 

I’etoo'^onhs^ effort to describe bedundor disorders led to an eNtensive factor 
analysis uhieh proriuc^ed two mn.ior factors; li "a tcndcne\'1o exi>rcss impulses 
against society and \^as labckal a kmnduet problem': 2) "contained a variety of 
elciner.ts suggesting low self'CsU’cni, social witlid ra^ al . and clvs[)horie mood." 

Pu.^hing thi.s work furtiuu'. (tna\‘ and (^luav*^ found An additional fac‘ior apparently 
I'olatcd to hehavi oral iinnKUuidty in cightii grailers. Ho\vo\er, "lv,o-ratcr 
reliability for a subsample was disa]>point ingly low^ for the }ier soijal il v and 
immaturitv^ factors. " 

It has long 1 en l,mn\n that siyend le mnnbo's of cdiildren dislike^ g<bng to 
school. Some adults are e\ en suspie ir)iis if ehildivn sm in too eal bused about going 
to sehrmb . somehow, Ib.c' b)anu' scvn)is to Ijc placed upon tiu‘ e'bldren aldiougei 

represc’ntat ive rescareli hy iMitidudl and Slu phL^rd" indicates i\ lat ionshi])s of c:islik«' 
i\f st'hool and sigms of anxic'ty at lioirxn In addition, lows 1>"> dislil:ed school 
also found to Ijc sign i fumntly more lihedy (o have a pi’oldem of India vio]' ja-poded b\ 
their (caclicrs and were mojU' unc’oopLM'at i\o in class, Truanc\ rates foi'lficsir idiildri'n 

1, IV-ti rson, 1).U. I'ehavio)* rro])lcni.s of Middle Sclioolhood. J ournal o f 
ror.su lting Ik^ yeiio IC'd, p[u 

2. (bua^■, II. (k k- (ujn>\ I . (k . behavior Problems in I'a rl v Ad dcsccncc. 
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rant is h ■ouinia I t)f Kdia at jon:i 1 P s\ eho ]ogy . k^T. Pcb. , bn;;, |v|>^ :i2- be 
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wore higher ot)u‘rs Linti) iiflolcscenoe, Tfu'se* luilhors have niso 

shown thru snnx.‘ children oxhilnt dio irnit l)ol'iav[f)r on]y at homo or only at school 
whil(' there vsas a sig^nficant nssoc iat ioij Ijctween de\ iant bi'havior at hr>mc‘ anil 
sefioo) aiul lae.h' of neadeniie sueecss. 



C'lm/rm“ has (‘alknl attention to tlie ingh rale c;:l r:\cv normals) of malarliustment 
airiong Welsh children in ESN (cduealionally snlntormal' s[x*cial scl'.ools. Are tlicse 
cluldrc'n a process or t>ro(hict of their cw’pc'riencTS '/ Arc they disriirlxr] retardrU('s 
or rn\' the>' retarded disturlied? Arc* the\- appropi ialelv ln*atcd? If not. what will 
be thcii* next step? 



to ilu' conveiUional t rc‘atrneiits suggesteil tor mahuljusied c^hiUlren. He ('escribes the 
beha\ io]'s and \sliat he belie\es arc the' cniiisalivc factoi's lichind the dcwelofr vicnt of 
ps\ fiio[iatli s , [fe sc'cniis to ha\e sonu“ opt iini sm for the resnltsof sc'\ca\'H met.'*->ds 
of lientment for them. th\e (jnc’st if»ns whethc'r sv;e[i i“hihlr(“n (\jr: or slionld l>e '“trcoUable 
w itii (UIko* tv[)C‘s of ch ildi'en. 



Kri['pnei’ finds i\ small minoi jty of refen al.^ to :i chdd stcd\' ( confer classified 



as sofiopat h ie . lie eoncludc'd lhat since tmielicrs Viec'onu* targe ts for ehildi'cn’s 
resentment, remedial reading would be no re effec tivc* ulien it is ei>inbined with 
psyeho' lierapy , 



I- Miiehell.S. hhephe rd . M, , A ('oinpa i ;U i \v Suulyof ('rjibb'en's b'eitavior at Home 
and School. Hritish .Irnirnal n\ l-'da cat io na 1 Hs Vi lioto^v , HM.tj. jip. 

2, C'ha/an. M. 'i'lie Ineidenee and N’aliie of a M aladju st inenl a trong t h ildn n in 
N'honl> for the bdueationallv Salmonr a]. Hriti.-h 'iv.irnal of IhlLuaU i' mai 
I *s \ c ho [o gy . [pel, ]i[n ?n?-cT‘j. 

d. deiikins. U. I , The l‘s\vho;>athie oj* Atilisfxdal Pe I'snna I it w Tin* hr-iLt ri rH o f 
Nr£\n_ns rnuj ‘\le?ga_l Pise asc*^ . l?nn. Ijd. jip. : 

I, Kj'ippner. S. Sni-iopathle remfeiu’ics and lU^ading lh;ta rdat ioj"! in ( 'h ild to n . 

® ^ ^^nc [<t j(ma 1 ( *hi I d r e*o . pMhy 2t»> t'p. n. 



enkiim . in an c'xleitsivc* ai'fic'lc. dosc idljes a ty[>c of cliild most imrc*si>onsiu‘ 




X 



;u3jiiyt dial c'naMcd tlRaii U'. wiMuii 



'I'hc* ^lofl\ of Mc'IK’rmoK (.‘t, al. sUiflicd 2ii:’ fdiildron of '’bUu’-c'ol ta r" 



families e\-a] ualtd a ouc year period ul a Childi on'^ Ps voliiat r Hospital, 

dividc'cl (hem into t\vo <^n'oups r>i', tin' l)asis of llieir fatlu'r’s nee upa( ion . i.e. "skilKd" 
nr "an ski Ik'd. ” 

TIu' ’unskilU'(r ^roup uns slhmi as ha\ inp; a si^Ji ifieantly hii^’kor inc’ide nre of 
\ 

diai^H'^'^ed arul ))orderlnu- slates. . ,althnui>h (he )io]r,e adjuslment raUns \m re comiiarablc. 
1 

within P:e (;roiips the 'unsldlled' j^i rnip was seen as pr(’sentitig sipnineaml> i^i c'ater 
probb'ins in selmnl. Hefi'rrals for professiora! tu'ntment nonet hc' less v, ere found 
T<j }h‘ imuk’ I'elativelv later for the' ’unskilled. ^ 

riie whole issue' n{ the a pprnpr lateness nl \hc sehools for Ih.o e'hildinn of 
the i>oor is raised l)v this and re'Iati'd research. Also (lu'i'o are several possible 
major reanins (e^ lu* resc-arelu’d to aeeount foj^ (he e'.\: j'a ek'lay in it^edtinR .'-'etwieu's (o 
do' k-ast ad\an(a^eek 



se*<.' not king but futility in piusuinn the inedieal inoeiel (k d ist u rba nee'* and is uryin^ 
spe cial and re'yyjlar e'dueatnrs \ n take' an e-nl irelv diffe’i\'nt in'oi.;ra mat k' uiif)roac-h 
Ivised ejrni an ee nlo^ieuil oi' reriproe'al intenaetion < (mee'pt of ehilih e'n who are* in 
dishannonv with liu'ir e'm i roiMneik s. 

I .M<- Ik'nnotl . .Ik. Parrison. S. . .'"edi r;p:e i\ J. . r Wilson. ]{, . Sexdal Class 

and Mental Illness in ('hili)je'n; < ^bsejwai ions nf I'Iir' ('olhu^ I'amilies, >Nine r le' an 
■'onrnal of ‘‘^bat j y . httio. !’"i, pp, ."(lO-.Mis. 

2. Khode-s. W.(k ‘llie Hist ii ! l>i n;; ( ki ild : A Probbon rd Ikolo^ieal MaTia^ement. 

I \eep* io na] ( diibb e TL Mai'er. iP-w. pp. d Ik.h. 



Hh'ode'.s" is repi'esenitat ive <'d a tew outs]>oke'n people in special e eiueation who 




Ihntisb resuaivh reports ^oju-i'aHv aRrer on a lo ^ for (-hi lil rrn 

needing attention for emotional )7ialar]ius1 ?'iu'n\s. These, along with American 
researchers indicate that the iinnst states’ Spe<. ial ITJueation Depa [1men( s 
drastically undert‘st iinat e the tu'cais for slo^vil'cs in this a I'c a nisually using a 
2-:-!', figurew 

In the light of Sheplicja) (T al j I'eport it m:i\’ be just ;ks \u- 11 sinc’e theii’ 

foft)vv-ut> data show (hat even c’Xtreme fortns of behaviei can t'L^solv’c v«'it!im]| 

si^ecifie ti'catment- \ 

? 

in his r't^view of research lias coiudiRicd timt adult mental illness 
cannot be predicted fiami ehildliood eniotjoiial disi mlianec's. Xor does he find 
much snpjKirt for the efficacy of ()s\ eliotherafiw C'onsifletdng that these eoiK'epts 
are eitlier imjdic'it or t'XpUeit in some prograi^is for ediu nting emotionally handieaiiped 
children, it is time to proclaim these clisco'epaiunes betwc'en [iraeliees and evidence 
loudly and c](\'irl\\ 

bt’ouiT’ has indicated that of Idi; childi’cn who had bc^en diagnosed as having 
infantile |>svehose prior to sclnol age. after nine vears of age, "htr,’ vei'c absorbing 
e nough f'M'inal lea niing to eoinpcd e in sneictv, were receiving schooling through 
normal L’diuu;! ional elumnels with the majority of the rtmiainder in scdiools hir the 
ri lai'ded jatlier than disturbcff, and mrtt'c tfian half sca riuxl to be making a ps vidiological 

1. Shepher, M.. , A.M., MUehelb S, '1 lu' befiuit ions and (bitcnme of 

Peviant behavioi* in diihlliood, 1 h oe (h d ings of tlie K'lyal Socie ty of M ediidncw liuhi, 

hO. pp, 

2. P.'wis. \V,\\\ ('ont iirdty and Inteivent m in Ihiioiirmal I >i stu ibanco: A Ihwicnv, 
rMR [>tmea) (hiildroi, b))k'>. pp. pi5- )7A. 

brown, h. 1 , 1‘ollow-ups of ('hildton with At\pie‘al Pewc lojuncnt (Infantile 
Q P^ycliosisi .\mei i can 'ournal of Orth ot»-\eduat ry , Itio:', pp. pp. 




(^Liav cl, aL fJrvclopL'd thrcL- ^^'cncrcil )>chavior from theii' 



rescarcli on ill Htilflreii in piiljlic classes for the cinotionally (UsturliLnl. 

These were labeled conduct [)]'oblems or unsocin li/cd ai;^ression . inadec[iiae\ - 

iinmaUirity. and ;u'i sonalilS’ probk ni of neui-nt ieism . I'l'.e result s . conststenl 

with other studies su^ge,st('d 1o then thal different iat ed promuiiis foi' disturbed 

el-.ikirr’a w ill h)e nec^essary based ufion their pritnary beha\'ioial cdiaracderist ics. 

In their extensive esalunlinn of the Dio’ertnix I’leinudary Stdionl Ikduuior 

>> 

[^atin}:^ Sc^ales. S]nvack and S\\ift"" concluded tlmt theit' data on faetni’ scores rlnes 
Tuu su|jport eiii'rcnt elitneal dia>;nostte i^roups ikm' sun|r')!'t the partieuh.r relation 
of a classroom behavior’ with a dia^injstic pi’oujo 'Hms, mee ting (tie (’ondiiitnis 
sup^ested l)V C^>uav mp cot* mav‘ be iiepossil>le <f nr>| ditfieult tf) ac-hitoe. 



b Cihiay, Morsi’, \\\ t\ . X- butter, U. I . bersonality PaUi*rns of Ihinils in 

Specdal (dasses for tl-.e I'mot io;>a 11\ Distndu d. Ijsrt [it jonal (diildrcn, llMiP . 

2. S(il \ ack and hw if: . Ihe Pevt'reux Idnmunla)'\ S< hr>/d J'cha\ jf>r Jkit a Ics . 



ERIC 



ill 



FDUCATIOXAL PIlOGJUMMlNG KOU K. I). CHILDIIKX 



Power among otlicrs lias commented that the affect l\’e [irocesscs may 
lj)nck all cognitive level efforts to hel[) maladjustccJ children. Insighl, seiisit i \i( y. 
and communication skills will be needed lyv teachers to deal with Uie problem 
these children present (and not add to thenP. 



of pi'ovidhg sci’vices for disturbed children with ()a I’l icula i’ attention (o (he problems 
related to teachei' training. 

Ifubin, damson, and Jkdwee' from (heir studv have agreed with ( *rii ickshank 
^’on the inadefpiacy of current traditional fliagnostic clinical metliods, such as the 

psyc iiiat rie , lUHirological, or KKG cNaminalions, as pioviding cither the fu'cdictive 
capacity or relevant infnnnation as an aid in building a psycho-ediicat ioiial piograni.” 
Xor did the cliildrcn in tlieir slIh 1\' ixhihit (lie [mped-for re\ersal '>f 
academic ivtai'dation and faihu’C. a most scmmous deficiency ifoiu' is to support 
tlic special class concc'pt for IM) t liildmi. 'nudr dissat isfncl ions Icuul llicin to 
call for further rc'seandi on certain t>arainvtcM's on uhicdi thev feel will lu‘ cjutical 
for f)otcnt iai success. 

1, l‘n\\cr, IkM, 'The laiiotiona 11\ Hair 1 icafipcd C'hihl and Urn School ~ Ibescnt 
Ki'search Plans and Ibrec’tions. I '\c c‘pt ion al (1 i i Id i en . IdiiU. 2ti, pj). 

2. KnoblocI:. Ik (b'itit al Ihudors liifluenci ng IMucat ional Ih'ogramming for Ikslarbcd 
Chihlrcn. Kxm^pt ional (hpldi-yn , bUd'k ^0, pj). | 2 l-l:: 0 , 

h. Idi /. Kuldn, ('l>dt' IP Sinison, k- Marcus (\ I'c tuci*. I'nioi innally Hand icap|)cd 
rhiMrt'n andtlu^ I'h inentarv S hnf>], Waviic Slate I'niu rsitv Ibcss, ItHid. 






Moj'.se. C'uUcr ^ Fink , in ai^al\/ing public school classes for the 
cm<)tionally handicapped found insufficieiU data existed to do a pre and post 
annlvsis of uemUnnie achievement, a commentary on the ^;ecovcls assi’mbling 
and 1 eeping [)i'oi‘css in\ol\ ing cluUb'cii ^^ho me 'h’oeei\ ing ci'iticul aflcntion.” 

Thesi‘ authors genc'vallv I’eportecl educators’ demands for more facilities for 
childroji e\ en though no more lhan 50' ^ of school [icrsonncl I'eportcd much 
success from tlnur curremt [)rograms. 

'riu'sc authoi's also rcporl the least matt^rial available coiiecrning re-eva Uiat inn 
and disposition of |)upils* a situation inumlv gua rraiUeeing c luUhTn being ’Most in the 
system . ” 

^oinc of the pratdical demands upon teachers of distui'bed cliildren ncre 
2 

discussed bv Donglaj-^ as a teaelier would \ie\v and iPerpret priorities. Mnitor 
and 1 atlian* oliserved MkO their imspital po|ndalion -ample wei'e cdiicat iona liy 
rebn’dcd. *1 hev were not able to ])inpoint mam ipeeifies Ir'mi their data, but did 
note that children staving mort‘ t!rm 10 montim seemed to leaim at a rate commensurate 
witli their im'U sin es. One coiiUl sc i' that i)suObal ric* ti*eatmeiU nhieh either jlds' 
to a <]efieit Oi tlocsnM pennit or [n'odaee cdiuatienal I’ecoxcrv will l>e ef litiU' help 
when the "hilil i.- again faetti with iH'gulnr ttluealionai dmnands. 

William CM Mur se . Uieha rd F, C'u'ier RAlbcM li , I'iuk. Fublie Mehonl 
(.Masses for the 1-Miv if iona 1 ly Handic apped ; A Ib scuneh Anal\ sis. (''mneil 
on Kxi-eptional (Mu Idiom. b»0 1, 

Ibmglas, K.H. The rmu'hei’s KoU^ inn ('hildreids lM\chii<a‘ lIosj)ital 
Waid. F \cm pt ion a I COi i Idren . ItMd, LM . pp. 2 10-251. 

M'dtor. . .5. ^ lathe.r-, I . An Anal\sisof C'hitdrciFs IMhicational Aehit'vt nnmt 
and Helatcd NMnMabU's in a I^ ate Ps\ cli 1:0 r ic- llospiml. 1 ixe^p ^t iona 1 ( hildrcm . 
Mav. IMOM pp. (ilo-(;2:M 

. ) « 




Ha\'ing dispa i j'tul f>l’ ^iTvinj.* :ho immecliatL* needs nf the [lopulutinn of 
s'rossed cdiilclrca liv si:u.‘C‘inl teaehej' training, iti M)G;t KnohloL'l; and Gnn‘oa^ 
reenunt successful effniMs of spec'ial educators when working' u(th re^nlai' 
iea( ]u- 2 ‘s in theii mvn {'lasses with prolilco-)! children ulio eoncemocl 'iu'in at 
■ lie 1 iivi V, 

d'iiat such help as can ))e provided should incUide educational insti'uetion 
assistance is suggested l>v the study of stone ajrl Ho\^dey“ \^hich Iniind almost 
half of the ehildi't n over age in gi'ade and n'.orc dclicien! In nrilhmetie than reading 
ftlu'V aeknowk'dged th:P the latter might he a I'aetor resuttiug from tlie former 
c ii'cunr^ i anc'es : . 

Th.e rallum poor a<ljiistnunl in piihlie sl'I^ooI of former hospltali/ed 
emotionally distiirVu rl cijildrL'n re[)or|ed li\‘ . oluison aiui Rubin anions, oilr i\- . 
raises serious questions as In uhelluo' ho.-^pjfali/atioa [s n treatir.en' of ar-y {■'.ojee 
other than the las: forehildren ^^i‘h emo([onai pinlilems, d'he data on onUoriu-s 
of therapv eo jded with ih s c’erfainl> give a p^) 0 )' pi“oi;nosis foi' the hur-patali/ed 
pat iei'.t , 

Giaubard's (Uita add further glo'nr to t lu' [^ieturk' of what happens to long 
term resiilciit ia I t ir iPir.ent renter {Inldrcui. 

In (he last half of (he tfcumtle toe literature has iiie reasingl v )V>cus('d on the 

KivdilfH'l:. P. ^ (lari ea. It, A. f iward a bi‘o;ulcr (’onee[>l of the Ibde of (lie 
Speeial C'lass for 1‘mot iona 1 1 v Dis’arbul Children. lAeept jonal Ciii Id ren . lhtu'». 
M. pp. 

Stone. 1'. R. 'UiwPv. N . fdueaConal lRsaMl((\ in linotionallv Pisiurbed 
C'hildr<n. Kxee pt iona 1 flhilyben. iPij). utj, |)p. 

•’ohnsfni. \ k- Rubin. K, /. A School l-'oR-nv-vip of Cliildrer. fi'on\ a 

P svehiat lie 1 lospit a 1 . K\ej.;pt jonal t dd ren Ibi: I, [ip.ln-u}. ul. 

^iraubard. lbs. Ttie I'xU’nt of AradeTnu^ itetardation in a Residential Troatment 
Ci’nter. -omirnal of KdueaU o nal Rcsean h. ilH l pp. T^-^n. 

- ) 
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tIuMiU' tiiHl iciK-hcTs rcnlly havon’t becMi trained to teach or inanaKO behavior 

'^seiontificaUv" (and what will j-olve ail of this is a [^onerous close of Icaniing 

theorv approaches In inslriictioii and behavior iiianageinentb Representative 

I 2 

artic'U's and re sea roll reports are authori/ed by Ciari/io et. ab . Quay ct. a I, 

'{ 4 h 7 

J?oss' Pu-ekere:. al. , Mayer ct. ol. ■ Rhodes . a nd Ku.ypc r s <. I . al, 

Redl*'^. in a report worthy of wide dissom illation . has caRcd attention to 

a j-alher neglccUHl area; the personality of fhc tcaelier as a resource for ^ooii 

or ill in \wudung with einolionally disturbed cdiildren. 

Me,<ii\^er'* . as ii minor aspect of curriculum study, documented the harmful 

eflects on children a uuudior’s attitude may cause to occur. 

Morse^^^ has eoocntly discussed the realities of FI) chi Idren’s bcha vlo rs in 



Clari/.io. H. K. Velor. S. f., I.carning Theor\- Approaches to Classroom 
Management: Rationale and hitervention Techniques, journal of Kducation . 

UMw , J_. pp. 2G7 -27 1. 

C. . WViry -J . S. , Mc(>iiec'ii, M, . fv- fpraguc' , R. I.. FU'mediation of Ihe 
Cor.duf! Problem Child in (lie Ppeeial Clats fettin!;. Exceptional Childteii. 

‘ 2. {)|>. ■70;i-r>14. 

ITiss, A.O. 'fhe Application of Peha\4or Pi'ineiples in Therapeutic Fdueation. 
■Journal of Special K diieatlo n. R)(i7l.l_. pp. 27r>-2Sii. 

C. rMacNcn. C'H. . Arnold. C. R. . (V- Thomas. R. IT The C-ontIngent 
t'.‘'X’ of 'JT'acher Altmit ion and Praise in Reducing Cla ssi f»nni Reluivio]' PrebUnns. 
•Gill rnal of Spe<Mal Fdu eat ion . UHu . J_. pp. 2S7-207. 

Mayer ,O.R. .S^R/er.lP, T' Cody. .1,4. Tlu' Fse of Funishmeut in Modif> lng 
udent P-eha vinr . ournal of Fp eeial Kd iiealio n. UKjS. pp. :;24-22s. 

]p]^»des. \V. C\ Psychological U'ecliniques and 'rheory Applied to rehavor 
Modifieai ion . i:\eept innal C hi Idren , l2(;2._:Ts. p[). 222-22S. 

Kuvper^.P.S. ,!\eker \V. C. , iv OMear\, K. D. Howto Make a loken 
S\>U'm Ibiil, Cjpjdren pie’s, pp. |Ol-l(rj. 

I'viv/. Rrdl. ’‘rin.v [y What Kids .Mtr Pp in Ps-Prohkmis of Finoiional lh;.;iene for 
the I'xlue al [''Jiril Adult, in Rupert i>f ANVSl'ilD Coiiferenee . Mav 2G-2 1 . Ihnfi , b\' 
i lo\d Marcus. As.ve-e. of N, V. M , Fdueatiun of the ITnot imiallv Pistu-bed, 

2l 1' 1 inda .\\ enue, lIa^^^ Iru luc N. in,7:‘'.2 
o'an •Me.^'ingt* i' . ’’.H usory Mo(i>r Iba' ing as a ('omjHUi.'-nlory ;\'.iiiivaiU tor 
I )i sa J\ant aged Vnuih'k Subniilk'd for ix'ferring. 

William (k Morse . “Cl roupi ng T'Cl r<»v][)s IRnamies iritlie Sp^, e ia I Class. :'rd 
ANVSFPI) Confereiiee. Mav 21-2.7, pu s. i-yp (iv Cmii'ad C. Huet. Asj-nc. of X. 77 
S{ . Ihlucators of flu‘ Kmeioralh' Pl.'^tmPed. 22u ! inda Avr. , Haw thorne . N . V. lu.722. 
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MiU'k,s has cnutioiu'cl against over enf hus lo siii f)r drugs as adjuvants 



in working witti Ed youth, observing; 

"To put it simply: as a pcdiatidcian 1 have coine to look 
upon the use of drugs in tiie cn'iotionally disturbed child 
as a way in whioli ovovyone involved in tiie care of the 
ehikl sweeps the problem under the nig. . .l^asicallv. 
then, what ! am saying is that drugs arc of real value 
for only a small percentage of sclnol children with 
emotional problems. . . I, myself, lun’c dealt school 
officials who defend (heir teachers at all costs despite 
tlic fact that these teachers may have a significant 
ccsponsihility for a sudden influx of 'problem children 

into my office." 

2 

Kvaraccus j:)oints ou‘ that (hough large cities did not in\-enl delincjiit nts 
anci S''ciallv maladaptcd childixm, thc\\' now hold and a r'c l:kel\' to continue -^o liold 
the largest numbci' of sucl^ yoiUh. 'J'iie tilings tliat youlfi need ii'iost from schools they 
are not getting and ai e indeed rcsistent to vceei \ ing an\ tiling from school personnel. 
The pndilcm is a t Irullengc to (he total comimmity for c’oopcrat i\ c effojts at so hit jojis. 

Vave in comparing academic ixo'foi’tr.ance and [>ccr acceptance of disturbed 




Ira Marks. ”K rCi'ct s of Mcdii-ati'm on r'nc l earning atul C'lassroom Ixhavioi' of 
fhnotionallv Disturbed ('Id [drcii’' in 2 skI AX\'SfiKn Confeiamcc. May 10-20. 
ItHlT. Kci. lyv I.lo\d MaiX'h. Association of X, State EfUicators of (he 
Knvolioinilly Dist ur-bed, I inda A\e. . Hawthoi nc. X, V, 

K\araccus. W.V. Helping the Sociallv ina<.iaptcd Puf);I in the large rilv 
Schools. Exceptional C'lijUlrnu iPtl?, pp, :h)P-l<)E 
\kue. N.A. A SUui> of I'bnot inmdU Disturbed ( hildixii in Ucgular ami 
Special ria.^sc^, ^ E hi M rcii. Xov. It^ v, pp, h»7-2n{. 



childrc'H in special and regular classes found for the special class. Turiu'r* in 
his study did not find evidence of su[)crior ity of differentiated special classes over 
regular E D cte s e s , ^ 

Konnin and Obradovic'^ concluded that: specific teacher tc‘chtiiques . Vvhicli 

( ) ' ' 

can be dclineatecb to ck'terminc how tdiildren l)chavc in a c* lass room. 2) these tcu hnujucs 

are group manageincjit lecdinuiucs, 2^ they have about the same effect ou eniotionnliv 

{ 

disturbed children as u[;on non-disturbed childi'en.” 

From tlieir oljser vations thev recommend that techniques of grouj^ management 
and programming should be given more emphasis in eurrieula for prospective teacdiers. 

Ha\-ing reviewed a lot of literature with confliciing or incci^ielusi ve results on 
special classes and on mental hc^'^ltli [programs it <akcs some faitli to accept ‘he 
recommendations of Kelleher'' for combining the two services in one model. Vet the 
Ov’cr growing problem described bv Kvaraceus (op cit) demands tliatsom.cthing cliffcreiu 
be done. 



1. ‘riirnem \{.V. Varied Placement for Emotionally Fistu I'bed. Fniv. of Va. . Ith'S. 

2. Konnin. \ S. it: Obrado\ic.S. Managing Emotionally Pislurbcd C/hildrcn in Regular 
rlassi'oonis: .A Kc{>!ij'a( ion and Extension, dou r na 1 of Snociat Educ ation. Ihhs. 2 . 
pp. 12h-l:hh. 

d. Kcllchci'. lb A Model for Integrating Special Educational and Cemir.unity M nta! 
Health Scr\tccs. onrnal of S[>ccial Vhfucatio:i Uh;s,_ 2. pp, 27d-2t72. 



DE MNQUEN T JLJVENI LE S 



PVichorn^, while noting the wide variety of definitions of delinquency held by 
jiijMSis, educators, and mental h\gienjsts, among others, lias pointed out the futility 
of effoVts to classify cliildren for the inirpose of affixing labels, '’A study of juvenile 
delincjuents is bound to include a mmibcr <^f slow' learners and|cniotiona ll; disturbed 
children." ' 

Quay and Peterson^ have observed that the majority of del inquenfs .should be 
manageable within the capabilities of the normal educational classroom. Hodges and 
Tail ' have indicated that tlievc can be some success in predicting who will become 
delinquent. Yet their data indicate that foreknowledge and social casework services 
to potential delinquents arc not likcl\' to significantly reduce llic number who liecome 

officially adjudicated delinquents. ' ' 

^ ' - - - 

In the view’ of this one should be careful of the uses to which data from studies 

such as Balogh and Finn^ arc put by educators. 

Gibbons^, after an extensive review of the literature has made some observations 
concerning delinquency wbicli appear to zvflect a balanced, object i\e viewpoint. 



1. K icho)*n, rb H. J^csearch DeIiMqucno>':Some Hefleetions, Exceptional Children. 
19(33, _^.pp. .385-390. 

2. , Quay, H.C. & I\dersoiK D. R. Personality Factors in the 8tady of Juvenile 

Delinquency Except ional Children May 19G5. pp. J72-.502. 

3. Hodges. E.F. Tail, C. D. A Follow-up Study ot I^otcntial Del inqucnls. 
American Journal of Psychiatry , 1963, 120 , pp, ‘/J9- I53. 

1. Balogh. J.K. Finn. P. A Methodological Study of Juvenile Delinquency 

Pi oneness Among Negroes. E.xceptiona i Children, March 1961, pp. 397-399. 

■), Don C. Gibbons, Juvenile Delinquency , fbentice Hall. 1969. 



lie has observed f. iiat training schools in the United States varv somewhat 
in terms of size, inst itiit ional aims, and othei* conditions, but all appear to be 
principally structured around the goal of control of wards. Kven in ircatmonl-* 
oriented training schools', thb major focus of attention is upon conformity, 
prevention of escapes, and ends of that kind. 

Training schools do not usually succeed in restraining wards fron^ further 
lawdjreaking, for parole violation rates from these places are quite high. Half (o 
over th rce-fourths of first admissi ons to juvenile institutions apparently become 
reinvolved in delinquent conduct, although considerably fewer of them continue into 
adult c rim inality. 

Training schools apparently have benign effects upon wards pi'ocossed through 
them, so that although rofoiniation does not usually occur, neither does the institution 
d iveetly contribute to rtcidn ism, Most training school wards emerge from these 
places with no more criminal skills or more serious antisocial attitudes than when 
they entered. 

One should keep in mind that Gibbons is writing about the effects of institutions 
based upc>n research with its limitations. For the majority, boys leave as they entered 
with little education, irainlng, or recognition of good l:)chavior. Al\va>s with them are 
the pressures of crowding , sexual deprivation authoritarian government and^rac'ial 
conflict. 

Hesearch and expert testirnonv which led Gibbons 1^ tiis observations stand ■' 
in contrast to eye witness reports of which Howard dames'^ scries is typical: 

1. Howard ames. C'hildrcn In TroubleiA National Sc'andal . Reprint from Chrislian 

IxHencc Monitor. UniveisUy Microfilms (1907 origniaU 
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The story of ihc" State Vocational Ti'aining 
School for Boys in Pikc\*nic, a mountain community 
north of Chattanooga, is very much like the stories 
from so many other slates published in this r.ewspajx)r 
during the \ ast year. 

It involves beating and other Shuman treatment, 
public apathy, deliberate attempts at cover-ups by some 
state officials, and an overcrowded institution that causes 
more crime than it prevents. 

/ 

/ 

The state official in clinrge of Tennessee’s reform / 

scliools, C,B. Hayslett, Jr., told the Christian Science 
Monitor that ho would tr\^ to eliminate brutality at Pikev illc - 
but he seemed extremely doubtful that he could succeed.’’ 

” At the Florida School for Boys at Marianne, 1 found 

Jim, a frail 16 year-old. His pajamas were covered with 
i)lood, ’ In his hand ho held a glass diffuser pried from a 
recessed ligliting tixture. flim has used it to gashhliis arm 
a dozen times from wrist to elbow. 

No one seemed to care. 

The nigh, before, while in a large day room supor\ iscd 
by l.vo guards, he had eaten a light l)ulb. No one seemed to 
care about that eithc'". 
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As pimishniont he had been locked in solitary 
confinement — a common practice in inslitnt Ions with 
nnither qualified staff nor facilities to handle emotionally 
disturbed children. 

Thousands of other children — some ss yoang as 

' I 

i 

seven nr eight -- spend months, even years behind bars for 
offenses that would not put an adult in jail for an hour. 

■ j 

Tbl,e 'ames. a 13 year-old Negro from near 
Savannah, Ga. In !atc January he was sent to a state 
deterttion home by a judge to s wait an opening in refonn 
school. 

rjames has committed no crime, other than skipping 
school. Ife was placed on probation for truancy last spring 
and was caught skipping again this winter. State officials 
say none of iiis cdglu brothers and sisters has been in trouble, 
except for frequent absences from school. ” 

If a South Dakota mother locked her daughter in a 
closet for weeks. . . 

If a ConnccUcul father fo med iii.s son to skip school. . . 

If California parents made a disturbed or retarded 
child associate with hoodlurns sc\en days a week. . . 

If a Virgitiia mother saw to it that her daughter wa* placed 
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ill aii eti\iimnnien( that encouraged homosexuality.. . 



Of If a Dclav/arc of Indiana father turned his 



son over to one who punctured the boy’s eardrums nr 
beat him with a leather flogging paddle until he was black 
and blue. . . ■ 

Most of these parents would bo condemned by the 
community even charged in court with criminal neglect. 

Yet, often that is what thousands of judges — 
serving under the law as substitute parents (parens patriae) — 
do every time they dump children behind bars. Some of these 
children have never even committed a crime. ” 

” Public schools too often unwittingly produce delinquents 

They do this by inadequate teaching in the lower grades; by 
letting certain children become classroom goats; by refusing 
to rccogni?.e that there are both head and hand children; by 
believing they can punish children into learning; and by pushing 
3'ounstcrs with learning problems out of school. 

In ibis newspaper’s study it was found that nationally 
court connnittments to reform school drop sliarply in the 
_ summer months. 

Committments imgin to clirnl) when schools open in the 
fall, peaking In November and December, then tapering off, onl 
to peak again in tiie s[)riug. ” 
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” In Rhode Island, Superintendent Joseph P. 

Devine has tried to eliminate staff brutality but says 
so far he has failed- 

Corporal punishment is stili authorized in 
rennessee, Idaho, Montana, and other scattered states. 

Least evidence of physical brutality can he found on the 
West Coast, where more money is being spent on qualified 
s^aff, 

” Superintendent Robert D. Quant says, ’Any person 

on the grounds has the right to place a boy in isolation for 
any reason, and he will stay there until the pmgram comniittce 
meets. ’ That can mean foijr days without review. 

One boy was locked pp foi 15 days because custodial 
people felt he iiad a ’bad attitude. ' 

The maxi n:um- security unit is a prison-like structure 
with heavy iron bars on tli.c cells. One boy had been held in a 
cell 21/2 weeks for stealing cigarettes and raising a ruckus in 
his collage. A not lie r one got In a fIglU and broke a boy's nose. 

Others Ittd run away. 

In the Iowa Training School for I^oys at Kldora. a riot 
in 1955 resulted in the construction of a bleak security unit. 

Roys pecked at me througli small holes in steel dooi\^. Reconstruction 
was under way when I was there last summer. 






In most reform schools empiiasls is not really 
on solving a chikPs problems or on helping him re-enter 
the community as a useful citizen. Rather a little game 
is played. The rules vary, but the key is whether the child 
'adjusts' well to instutional life. This, even dioagh instituliona 
living has little to do with survival in a poor home or in the 
streets of Harlem, Chicago's West Side, or in rural slums.” 
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CONCLUSIONS 



The rcprcsentativo evidence cited here and ir other recent books and 
articles indicates that people and agencies in our society are abusing children 
lK)th legally nncl illegally on a massi\e scale. The available evidence indicates 
that special education programs and personnel arc being sought after and misused 
to further abuse children, ft is a problem which should concern every special and 
regular educator; one of such mag^iitude that it will take considerable financial and 
manpower resources to document in enough fine detail through ERIC and other 
library resources to support a drastic change in the wav our society deals with 
significant minorities of its children. It would sccni appropriate for CKC to s[X)n.sor 
such an evaluation. 
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CRt-ATlON OF INFORMAL STRIR .fVRKP FOR THE 
IMPLEMENTATION OF SPECTA L EDUCAT'ON ; 

or 

You can get them to do it if you try! 

Timothy T- Roorda 
Unix OX'S it y of Washinfhon, Seattle 



So much needs to be changed to help handicapped children that the job 

often seems overwhelming. What must be done? Who should do it? How can it 

^ - ' ■ ■ ■■ [ 

best be accomplished? Shall we use more bombs? Or - why not just let things ■ 

■ ■; " ] 

happen? As a student, no one will hold you rcsponisiblc. Within the student’s ; 
child-Hke I’olc, he is not expected to initiate change. It’s always ca sy^ to say, 

”lt's not my fault; it wasn’t my job! ’’ The problem is that in today’s world, the 
individual is no longer an isolate. You arc not only responsible for acts you eonmiit, 
but also those which you ojrnt. How often have you seen ihc headline ’’Students assist 
handicapped ehildrcril or ”S udents lobby for legislative change”? 

You as a student arc in a unic/ue position to effect change within die 
governmental system in our country ^oday. 'j'ou liavc a position close to a 
university or college, arc free In use the libraiyv and various oilier research 
facilities, and have a fanta st i c amount of Mine to beenme in'olved. The student 
speaks for himself not some educational institution nr bureaucrat ic structuio. Uv 
is not under the constraint.s associated with cmplo\ers and can be responsible (xiMmJjr 



arc an uifinit • numtier of possibilities, let’s look at ,= oine nldic a itc rna (ive>. 1 have 



fmmd flint you first v.uist be infonned of the status of the ficld^. Although iiuk‘fK*iidci«; 




reading can be useful in Mio process of information gathering invohemetit in 
cooperative comTuitlce work provides noi only information, but also an opportunitv 
to talk with knowlcdgeabto people in the field. After tliis phase of your development, 
you maybe so well Informed that you become an "expert ' of sorts, and n'light 
function as an infoinnation source. 

Utilize your professional organization in this regard. CKC facilitates and 
encourages student involvement. Since CEC focuses on specific handicapping 

r 

conditions, it functions as a powerful lobbying force among other activities. The 
natinnal leadership provided by William Geer, Fred Weintraub. Alan Abeson, and theii' 
staff provides models which students >shouu] obscr\^^ 

One of I he ways I found lo be introduced >^o the pi'occss of change in special 
cduealion was to be involved in the drafting of a Sbite of Washington policy statement 
regarding governmental affairs and directions in special education. I'>oes your .'-fate 
have one? Po you think it should? 



your own thinking regarding needs and priorities in fhe field. Another way is by 
eslal)li shing future directions. As you have heard, ihose \vho d";an it must be fully 
aware of the current status and crucial issues, as well as future needs. The statement 
is ^vriUen ^vilh realistic expectations fo]' implementation. 

Perhaps you would like to be involved at the naUonal level, working to 
fonmilate a jx)licy statement such as the one found in the February 1971 issue of 
"Exceptional Children." In that issue ‘here v. a cal! 1)3 responses in preparation 
for presentation of the policy slatcmeht to the cm rtivf committee , board of governors, 
and ilie delegate assembly at this ( invention, '^’s to-i Ivid that more ^K'oplc didn't feel 



The policy statement can serve you in two ways. One way is"^by clarifying 











informed onojgh or concerned enough !o respond, . 

As an alternative you may wish to be involved at level in 'i'.e 

devclopn'ient of a policy statement for 30 ur state federation of CEC, As the 
■ legislative chairman of the UriAcrsity of Washington Chapter of CEC, I bin.'* 
been involved in the formulation of a Proposed I'olicv Statement on Gove i ^rneni a i 
Affairs, which was presented to (lie delegate asseinbl>’ at the state r'>n\e ‘i oi Ids 
spring, A copy Is included in our booklet. 

Because of my personal involvement in this policy statement, i ha * od 

with many people in key posit tons to effect change within the state, such members 
of the National Board of Governors of CEC and various legislators, ' have also con;e 
to understand some of the organizational strucinres \N ithin the state imich better than 
before. The various priorities of concerned interest groups ha\c beconr more clear 
to me and 1 find that it is possible for divcisc groups to cxcliangc information in a 
meaningful way and work togotoer m effect change. , 

In (lie development of the policy / tatement. \\c have had irpul from sources 

s 

such a s the Departtnent of Public Instruction, school dist rict adm inistrators, teachers, 

( 

parents, and legislators. Wo wore siibstanf iaily aided by Dr. 'am s Affleck, a member 
. of last year's National Oovernmentai Isolations Unit of CEC. In a call for responses 
regarding previous drafts of the policy statement, a lai>gc number of chapters assisted 
us and the responses were of high quality. The Tacoma. Washington, chapter even 
used the policy statement as the basis for the entire meeting. 5o, yon see that what 
^ suggv’st is an oppo .liinity ^^begin to team the system so that you wdll be able to 
outline your objectives and then work within the system in order to achic\c them. 
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As ! began fo learn about the vorkings of the various organizations within 
the stale, it became clear that needed information is rjften difficult ‘o obtain and is 
sc^ldom found in any central location. The quest ion became , 'TIow can this situation 
be I’eniedied?” If it is so difficult for persons in the profession to locate needled 
information, imagine the difficulties and frustrations which a parent ot' a handicapped 
child 01- the handicapped person himself must exp^uence in locating appropriate 



services. 






I belteve that a central information source is needed which will provide 



communication network betvyecn such groups as the colleges and universities, professional 
organizations, state departments of education, local distructs, public and private 



agencies, parent associations and other groups, i’apid ebssern ination of information 

, ( 

is of central importance - but often wc don't get dissemination at any soeed! 



The student is again in a position to be involved in such an effort. He car 
assist in establishing a cooperative approach by collecting information regarding key 
persons, places, services, legislation, and other resources. Perhaps someday such 
an information systcni may become so crucial and respected that A may even become a 
svnurce of recommendations for construct i\^e change which would be solicited by all 
interested parties. 

But let's say that you lia\'o become involved enongli to determine ihat thcix? is 
some parMcular legislation which must Ve enacted to pro\udc services which arc needed 
by handicapped children. You want to draft some legislation, but don't know exactly 
how to do it, Fince you are at this stage, you have probably gone through a process 
of need determination, including a study of the current status of laws in effect, types 



Q “ emphasis within these laws, and other resources available, as well as their - 
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iniplcmenta(ion. You probably havo gatliorcd information from tho .siale dopartment 
of education, local school districts, and other resources yuch as the CEC studies of 
state legislation, the legal and legislativ'c ser^^^ccs of United Cerebral Palsy, or 
your state attorney general. 

How do you now go abnut<drafting your own legislation? The Go\erri]iiental 
Relations Unit of National CEC is \x*ry helpful in (providing resources to assisi in 
utilii^ation of the legislative process. The pages in our booklet entitled ^'Diafting 
Legislation^^ summarise some of the ideas f>om earlier publications by that office. 
Consider the following p^nnts wheh ai'e included. First you must know exactly what 
you want to accomplish and how the proposed legislation will affect existing legislation, 

i 

That means you must be familiar with legislation and understand its effect as well as 
develop l easonablc goals as the basis of your legislation. Also take into account the 
importance of funding sources, since not much gets done without rnorey, so to speak. 

The next step is to determine which are the '’good guys” in the legislature- (It 
might be disastrous to confide in the wrong persons initially. ) You must also know about 
the appropriate standing committees in the legislature and determine which of the menibe 
could best carry your banner into battle. 

The working of the legislation is another problem. You may want cither to 
provide an outline or to try to pul the contents in appropriate language to ensure (hat 
the intent Is understood ly the rewrite conimiUec that puts legislation in final form 
for legislators. When the bill is presented to the legislator you have chosen a.s your 
sponsor, be pleasant and helpful, know pi'ccisely what is included, and explain (he 
problems as simply and clearly as possib' , Assure him that your assistance and 
support will be available at all limes. 




At-' an example of what ean he done by a cooi;era(i/e effort of a group of 
eonerrned pcifton&. our booklet includes a copy of the ''Kdiicat'on for All’* bill 
which was recently passed by the legislature in the State of Washington. This 
legislation mandates educational services for all children, regardless the 
severity of their handicap^ and provides sanctions against school districts vhicli 
do not comply with the legislative requirements. 

The process by which thi.s legislation was devclopofl illustrates the type of 
involvement l am advocating. Initial concern over the issue which is cenO’al to 
this legislation was most strongly felt hy a group of parents of handicapped ' hlldrcri 
who had firt jd a ’’coalition” with a group of concerned students with the intent of 
drafting needed legislation. After reading and interpreting many laws from various 
states, the group consulted with a variety of experts such as Halph J nines, Executive 
Secretary of the t^oint Comn ree on Edncatif i of the Vi’ashington S^atc Legislature, 
Further consultation included a host of interested parties from the Stale Department 
of Public Instruction, leaching tra ining institutions, professional organizat ions^ 
including CKC of course, and various other administrators from the schools and 
other agencies. Through Involv^emcnt in this process, ! met many people whom it 
would otherwise be very difficult to contact, was involved \a the developmental 
process, bteame acquainted *vith ♦he nature of legislative hearings, and learned 
of the multitude of difficulties surrounding the enactment of legislation. 

As ar example of some of the difficulties and tlicir solutions, at one point the 
bill was bottled up in a coiUmUtec with little hope of a return *o the floor, Dorothy 
M. vohnson, presidcnl-clcct of the Washington Federation of CFC. hit upon a marvelous 
solution. U seems that she knows the mother of one of the key legislators responsible 
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for tho delay. She called her on the lelcphonc and ’plained the situation, Almost 
impicd latel y ^hc bill was out of committee. . . Ah. for a mother's power! Othci* 
people were busy with an intensi\c letter writing campaign. If the bill had not 
passed, it could have been reintioduccd - thcrcl).\' wearing down (he opposition. O. 
an even more niassivt' lettey writing campaign could have been undcrlaketi. imagiiie 
your legislator cower tug nndei a giant pile cf mail. 

f'ut now ti)at the bill hasbecii passed, the work L-nM done In fact, ft is 

■ 1 
I 

only getting under*. ay, VVe stili tiavc a problem with the key issue funding! The 
' * ' • ^ !■ 

legislature tends to pass anytfangthat is free, so now the poed^etbook p nch begins, 

Kven If adccpiate funds are avaibd;>L\ toe piograms must be evaluated, improved, and 
administered adequately. Codes and regulations must be checked as a part of the 
follow-through process. Arc subsequent developments within the long-range plan? 

Is the intent the legislation being followed? Is apathy setting iiC? -■ 

in herent in this area of consideration is the necessity for criteria by which | 
to judge whether the intent of the law has been met. If the law leaves the interpretation 
of an ’’adequate educational program’’ to administrative code, for instance, you mu st 
know what the criteria arc which define ’’adequate” or, even more critical whether 
there are any criteria. Perhaps that jiidgmOiit Is left to sonic administrator’s subjective 
feelings and those can gel very subjective. 

To fight apathy, publicize Ihc law, encourage pilot programs and dissemincite 
the results, and encourage parents, educators, and children to write their legislator.^ 
about the effects of the law, l>ook for (rends and for directions in the use of the bill. 

By now it should be olear that legislation is not really the solution to the problems of 
cNceplional children, it is onlv a |x>inl of departure in a long and difficult journey, 

O 



\w summary, 1 have aUomptccl to show [hat the student is in a [X)\verfid 



position to effect change within the existing structure. This can be most effectively 
accc»mpUshecl with the assistance of our professional organization - the C'ouiici! for 
Exceptional Children. Key ureas of involv(un nt 'ncliicle investigation of needs, 
development of central intonnation s nijL-es, the writing of policy statements, 
drafting legislation, arid otlioi* cooperative endeavors which tend to clarify thinking 
and unify interested po^-ons. 

And -o you see that after all what we need most are bombsl Not the traditional 
exploding typ^?» but rather the more subtle kind which go off in mens’ minds, clearing 
the way for new ideas, methods, concerns, and p^’iorities. Today I have been directing 
my remarks to students, but ^ see there arc some non*- students here. I'o that group, 
as well as the students, 1 w’ould like to ask, ”\Vhat of significance have you done for 
handicapped children recently?’ 
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GOVERKMENTAT, AFFAIRS, WASHINGTON FEDERATION OF CHAPTERS 
COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
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[. INFORMATIOxN AGELNX’Y 

The CXimcil recommends that a central unit tie 
established b^' nc state government for the purpose of gathering 
and disseminating information from all stave and private agencies 
regarding services for the handicapped in Washington State. 

Infonnation would include the continuum of educational, institvuional, 
vocational, social and health services, as well as professional 
personnel preparation, resources for the education of parents and 
paraprofessionals, research, identification of exemplary pixDgrams, 
and funding. 

A unit of this type would b? of assistance not only to professionals, 
but also (o yavenis of handicapped children, and handicapped adults. 'The 
coordination of information would greatly advance the availability of services 
to the handicapped in the S^ate of Washington and facilitates further 
development and comprehensive planning for the future in all areas, 

Ib EDUCATIOXAL 8KHVICE:S 
A. E’ vain at ion 

To guarantee a wide range of nigh quality services, the 
CoLineil believes that criteria must be established for continual 
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program evaluation. To insure that minimum 
standards arc met, sanctions must be determined 
hy a Impropriate state agencies. 

Contin uum of Services 

The Council believes ihal the exceptional individual 
is entitled to educational opport undos selected from 
a wide range of sellings, strategics, and materials. 

This continuum of services must include all populations 
in the state urban, suburban, and rural. T must 
insure appropriate and adequate services for th»^ 
individual in academic , social, physical, and voeat ional 
areas. Special education must be committed to the 
successful integration of the handicapped adult into 
the community. 

Scope of Services 

The Counci! believes that no individual should be 
excluded from services. High priority in piT)gram 
development must be given to ea riy education of the 
handicapped, Kvidenee of the value of earlier intervention 
in ameliorating educational deficits has been denionsi rated 
and indicates the need for programmatic expansion in 
this ai'oa. The Council considers chronological age 



resti'lclions on program participatmn at either 
end of what is currenMy ci nsidcreJ school age ■ 
to be an artificial barrier to education c the 
exceptional individual. 

U is the Council's belief that, through utili/ation ’ , 
of special education consultants and resource programs, 
mildly handicapoed persons should be maintained within 
' the regular classrooni to the fullest possible extent. 

Educational factors should be the primary criteria for 
the placement of each handicai^ped individual 

III. CEJITJFICATION 

The Council believes that training programs for 
educational and administrative personnel working with exceptional 
individuals must become more responsive to emerging needs within the 
field. 

The Council is committed to special education certification. 

IV. FUNDiNG 

Special education funds, both regular funding and excess 
costs, for each handicapped person must follow him th)*ough his cdu?aiionr,l program 
as long as a handicapping condition exists. 
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DRAFTING LFGISIjM'ION 



A. 

* 



C. 



D. 



E. 



r. 




Qualification for Writing Legislation 

1, Anyone ivay write It ‘ 

2. Knowledge helps in its formulation 
Format for Presentation to Vour Legislator 

L Outline (may need clarificat ion in legislative rewnute^ 

2. Appropriate language (you may not say what you mean to) 

' 3. Be sure final draft agrees with your intent. 

Factors to be Considered tn Preparation of the Bill 
L Head many bills 

2- Consider your long-term goals 

:l Short-term goals should be reasonable 
. •]. Check with others for internal consistency 

5. Check references to existing statutes (most are amendments to even 
older statutes) 

G. Verify the effect on legislation not repealed 
7. include appropriate funding " 

Review' State's Legislative Structure 

1. Determine w'hleh legislators arc symp:>thetic 

2. DCiCnnine standing committees (education, public healtb, welfare, 
institutions, etc,) 

3. Learn about finance or appropriations committees 

4. Determine the iTiOst appropriate committees 

5. Determine members of the committee that can best assist as • 
sponsors and ''champions” 

Tips for Presentation to Legislator 

1. Be anal ytic and precise 

2. Be sure you have the needed materials 

3. Avoid educational ja I'gon 

4. Use concrete examples 

5. Avoid vague and general statements 

G, J^resent goals and methods of reaching them (legislators don’t have 
staff to do research and paperwork to build sup|x>rt for the bill) 

7. Assure him of continued information and assistance 

8. His pa^micnl is publicity - lasfefully done! 

What to do If you must Testify 

1. Know why you are testifying and what information is ?icedcd 

2. Coordinate efforts if it is a joint presentation 

3. Prepare a written copy of svhat you arc going to say - with enough 
copies for all 

1. Bo able to defend or expand any (xiint 

5. Tell who you arc and whom you represent 

0. If you arc unable to answer a quest ioin promise to pi*ovk!c the 
answer soon - and do so 

7. Be polite - thank them for allowing you to speak 

8. Use visual aids it necessary (films, graphs, charts, etc.) 

9. I'e professional and direct 
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ilOUSE BILT. NO, 90 



AN ACT to educational .ppoilunit ics for all handicapped children: amending 

t^eetiori 2SA.13.0K), chapter 223, laws of 19fi9 ex. scss. ns amended by section 
2, chapter 2, I^aws of 1909 cx. soss. and JtCVV 28A. 13. 010; amencing section 
2BA,13,020, chapter 223, Laws of 1909 ex. scss, and RCW 28A,13,030; 
amending section 2SA . 13.030, chapter 223, Laws of I9(»9 cx. scss, and HCW 
23A,KL 030; amending section 28A. 13,0 ^0, chapter 223, Laws of 19G0 cx. sess. 
and KCW28A. 13.010; amending section 28A. 13.030, chapter 223, I.avvs of 
19G9 cx. scss. and UCW 28A.13.05D; amending section 2H. .21.100, chapLcr 223, 

I.aw^s of !9G9 ex. scss, and RCW 28A. 21. 100; adding no'.v sections to chapter 28A. I3HCVV 
adding a new section to chapter 23A. 11 UCW; providing penalties, and making an 
effective date. 



BE IT ENACTED BY THE LEGISJj\TURE OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON: 

NFJW SECTION . Section f. It is the pui*|X)se of this 1971 amendatorv act to ensuiv^ 
that alt handicapped children as defined in section 2 of this 1971 amendatory act shall have 
the opportunity for an appropriate education at jmblic expense as guarrantced to them by 
the Constitution of this stale. 

^ Sec. 2 Section 28A. 13.010, chapter 223. I,aws of I9G0 cx. scss. as amended by 

section 2, chapter 2, Unvs of 1909 ex. scss. and JtCW 28 A. 13.010 arc each amended to 
read as follows: 

There is established in the office of the sup^'r intendent of public instruction a di\islon 
of special education for handicapped children, to be known as the division for handic'appcd 
children. 

Handicapped children arc tliose cibldrcn in school o*- out of sclrol who are 
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physical or mento! handicap, or by reason of einotioriul maladjustment, or i>y 

reason of ojhcr haiidkap, and J)ose children whn !ia\e specific leaniing and ■ 

. ^ 

language disabilities resniting from pe leeptual-motnr handicaps, including 
problems in visual and auditory perception and iulLgru! . 

The superintendent of public instruction sha ll ji re each scho ol district 
in the slate to insure an appropriate educational n ip) ot nuty for all handicapp>ed chii dien 
of common school age. The superlrte n dcnt of p i ' b ! c y i nj- 1 niction, b y rul e ard regulation . 
siiall cst abl ish for the purpose of excess cost funding, as provided i n thi s 1971 amendatory 
act, functional dennitions of the vari ous types of handicapping conditions and eligibility 

criteria for handicapped programs. Yo^' the purposes of this chapl r, an appropriate 

' 1 ' . 

education is defined as an education directed to the Utiique needs, abilities, and 
li milation s of the han d i capped children. ' 

This section shall not be construed as in any way l i mit Ing the powers of local 
school disti lets S3 1 forth in section 7 of this 1971 amendatory act * 

Ko cliild shall be removed from the jurisdiction of juvenile court for training 
or education under this chapter without the a[)proval of tiie superior couii. of the countv 
5?ec, d. Section 28A. 13.020, chapter 223, Laws of I960 ex. soss. and RCV/ 

28A. 13.020 arc each amended to road as follows: 

The superintendent of public instruction shall appoint an adrninistrati vc officer 
of the division. The administrative officer, u nder the direction of th e superintendent 
of public instruction shall coordinate and supervise the progiam of special oducaiion 
for all handicapped children in the school districts of the state. Ic shall eooperaie 



w‘\i\ interinecliatc school district superintendents and local school district 

supcrintcndoiit s and with all other intersted school officials in ensuring th at all 

school districts p rovide an appr))pr\^i:e educational opportunity for all handicapped 

children and shal cooperate with the state secretary of s ocial and health services and 

with county and regional officers on cases where medical examination or other 

attention is needed. ' - 

Sec. 4 Section 28A. 13.030, chapter 223. Laws of 1969 ox. sess. and RCW 

23A. 13.030 are each amended to read as follows: 

Th e board of dire~ctorsof each school district, fqr purpose of cortipliance 

with the provisions of this 1971 amendatory act , shall cooperate with the superintendent 

of public instruction ard with the administrative officer and shall provide an appropriate ^ 

edu cational opportunity and give other a|)propriate aid and special attention to handicapped 

children in regular or special school facilities within the district or shall contract for 

such services with other agencies as provided in section 6 of this 1971 amendatory act 

or shall participate in an inter-district arrangement in acc(>>’dan ce wilh‘ KCW 28 A. 58. 07.3 

> 

and 28A.58.240 and/or 28A . 58. 245 and 23A.58.2.30. 

Tn cari\vingout their responsibilities under this chapter, school districts 
severally or jointly with the approval of t)u^ superintendent of public insiruction ar e 
authorized to : ' 

Establish, operate, support and/or cont r ac t for residential scho o ls or 
approved h On ies for aid and spect a l attention io handicapped children . 

The cos i of approved board and room shall bo provided for those hand icaiipcd 
children deemed in need of the same by the supe r intendent of public instruction: PI U hj}. 
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That no school district shall be financially responsible for special aid programs for 
students who ai’c attending residential schools operate d b y the division of i natUut i ons 
of the department of social and mental services: PROVIDED FURTHER, That the 
pr ovisions of this 1071 amendatory act shall not preclude the extension by the superintendent 
o f public Instruction of spe^^ial education oppoitunities to handicapped children in resident iai 
echools operated by the division of institutions of the department of social and health 
se rvices . 

Sec, 5, Section 28A. 1.3. 040; chapter 223, I^ws of lOGO ex. scss, and RCW 
28A. 13. 040 are each amended to read as follows: 

Any child who is not. able to attend school ana who is eligible for special excess 
cost aid programs authorized under this chapter shall be given such aid at his home or 
at such other place as determined by the board of directors of the school district in 
which such child resides . Any school district within which such a child resides shall 
thereupon be granted regular apportionment of state and country school funds and, in 
a ddition^ allocations f ro m state excess fund s made available for such special services 
for such period of time as such special aid program is given: PROVIDED, That should 

such child cr any other handi c apped child attend and participate in a special aid progra m 

(■ 

operated by another school district in accordance with the provisions of RCW 28A. 58. 230 , 
28A.58.240 and/or 28A.58.245, such regular apportionment shall be granted to the 
receiving school district, and such receiving school district shall be ry^imbursed by the 
j district in \vh\ch the student resides in accordance with rules and regulations promulgated 

by the superintenden t of public instruct ion for the entiix? approved excess cos' not reimbursed 
from such regular apportionment. . . 
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NEW SECTION . See. 6, There is added to chapter 28A. 13 UCW a new 



section to read as follows: 

For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of sections 2 thiough 5 of this 
1971 amendatory act, the board of directors of every school district shall be authorized 
to contract with agencies approved by the state board of education for operating handicapped 
programs. Appro\^l standards for such agencies shall conform substantially with those 
promulgated for approval of special education aid progiams in the common schools. 

Sec. 7 Section 28A . 13. 050, chapter 223, Laws of 1969 ex, sess. and RCW 
28A. 13. 050 are each amended to read as follows: 

Special educational and training programs provided by the state and the school 
districts thereof for h andicapped children maybe extended to include children of preschool 
age. School districts which extend such special programs to children of preschool age 
shall be entitled to the regular apportionments from state and county school funds, as 
provided by law, and in addition to allocations from state excess cost i'unds made available 
for such special services for those handicapped children who are given such special services. 

NEW SECTION . Sec. 8. Where a handicapped child as oefined in section 2 of this 
1971 amendatory act has been denied the opportunity of an edacational program by r, local 
school district superintendent under the provisions of HCW 28A.27.010, ' ■ for any other 
reason there shall be an affirmative showing by the school district . ’ indent in a 

i 

writing directed to the parents or guardian of such a cnild within ten days of such deids' »n 
that 

(1) No agency or other school district with whom the district may 



contract under section 4 of this 1971 amendatory act can accomodate such child, and 



( 2 ) 



Such child will not benefit from an alternative educational oppoitunily 
as permilled under section 5 of this 1971 amendatory act. 

There shall be a right of appeal by the parent or guardian of such child to the superintendent 
of public instruction pursuant to pi.)cedurcs established by him and in accordance with 
section 9 of this 1971 ameudatoiy act. 

NEW SECTION . Sec. 9. There is added to chapter 28A. 1.3 RCW a now 
section to read as follows: 

The superintendent of public instruction shall have the duty and authority, through 
the division of special eduiation to: 

(1) Assist school districts in the fonnation of total school programs 
to meet the needs of handicapped children. 

(2) Develop interdistrict cooperation programs for handicapped children 
as authorized in RCW 28A. 58. 245. 

(?) Provide, upon request, to parents or guardians of handicapped children, 

infonnation as to the handicapped programs offered within the state. 

(1) Assist, upon request, the parent or guardian of any handicapped child 
in the placement of any handicapped child who is eligible for, but not receiving, special 
educational aid for handtapped children. 

(.5) Approve sehoo^ strict and agency programs as being eligible for 
special excess cost financial aid to handicapped children. 

(G) Adjudge, upon appeal by a parent or guardiaij of a handicapped child who 

is not receiving an educational program, whether the decision of a local school district 
superintendent under section 8 of this 1971 amendatory act to exclude such handicapped 
O 
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child wag justified by the available facts and consistent with the provision of this 
1971 amei.datory act. If tne superintendent of public instruction shall decide otherwise, 
he shall apply sanctions as provided in section 12 of this 1971 amendatory act until 
such time as the school district assures compliance with the provisions of this 1971 
amendatory act. 

(7) Promulgate such rules and regulations as are necessary to implement 
the several pi^visions of this 1971 amendatory act and to ensure educational opportunities 
within the common school system for all handicapped children who are not institutionalized. 
Sec. 10. Section 28A.24.1C0, chapter 223, laws oi 1969, ex. sess and RCW 
28A.24.IC0 are each amended to read as follows: 

Individual transportation or other arrangements maybe authorized when these 
seerr> best in the judgment of the commission. No district shall be required to transport 
any '^upil living within two miles of the school which such pupil attends: PROVIDED, That 
all handicapped children as defined in section 2 of this 1971 amei Jatory act who are not 
a mbula t ory and/or who are not capable of protecting their own w'elfare while traveling 
to and/or from the schoo l or agency where special educatrnal aid services are provided 
shall be pro vided with tr ansportatio n at school district or districts expense. Except as 
otherwise provided in this section, the commission m ay require pupils residing within two 
miles of an estf.bllshed route to travel to the route at their own expense , 

NEW SECTION . Sec. 11. There is added to c lapter 2SA. 41 RCW a new section 
to read as follows: 

The superintendent of public instruction shall submit to each regular session of 
the legislature a programmed budget f ^uest for bandica|jped programs. Programs 

O 
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operated by local school districts shall be funded on an excess cost basis from 
appropriations provided by the legislature for handicapped programs and shall 
lake account of state funds accruing through RCW :''SA , 41. 130, 28A.41. 110, and 
other state and local funds, excluding special excess levies. 

NEW SECTION . Sec. 12. The superintendent of public instruction is hereby 
authorized and directed to establish appropriate sanctions to be applied to any school 
district of the state failing to cpmply witn the provisions of this 1971 amendatory act to 
be applied beginning upon the effective date thereof, which sanctions shall include withholding 
of any portion of state aid to such district until such time as compliance is assured. 

N E\V SECTION . Sec. 13. If any provision of this 1971 amendatory act, or its 
application to any person or circumstance is neld invalid, the remainder of the act, or 
the application of the provision to other persons or circumstances is not affected. 



NEW SECTION . See. 14. This I97i amendatory act will take effect ^'uly I, 1073. 
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state of Washington 


by Representatives Brouillet, Hoggins, Chatalas, 

Kirk, Merrill, Lynch, Grant, Conner, Thompson, 


42nd Regular Session 


Marsh, Backstrom, Bagnariol, Bauer, Beck, 
Ceccarelli, Charnley, Douthwaite, Farr, Gallagher, 
King, Luders, Martinis, Marzano, TIentor, 
McCormick, O’Brien, Paris, Rosellinl, Williams, 
Woluhn, and Litchman 




(By Joint Committee on Education request. Executive 
request and Superintendent of Public Instruction 
requesU 



Read first time January 13, 1971, and referred to Committee on Education and Libraries. 



Full Educational Opportunity for Every Pandicapped Child; A flational Go^l 

- " ■ ’ Edwin W. Martin 

Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, Washington, D.C. 

The* ollipr to r.ce ‘HirJ V*' r^liicb opened recently 



in lA:i'drin;,t on , and 


is now a; 


U'l: reil of 


a loT/y and highly nucces 


roll- J 1 h. a "i i 1 U 


■ <\ 1 sminn. 


:rlin- to 


ii'flec:, on llie [ant that 


'Miair" i.s n:m 


ai rfvi nv, 


if; hn:,h;U 


p. It does not sceri 



advene;’ <’in' r;. a 1 iori aa •'‘ii /I'earl - re ^ ro,T,:,:iini. ly . In m\y 

e VC iit , . A;';C‘ r i u;-d^ is ds'.;:) j in l\\c: action's (’apitol 

and, in c. ve i y . re :: 1 sfie't:, 1 tiiirU i\ n-:v ura in lH'y;lrm i 
I'tsspccL I a t!.< ?'o U- of the Fes'eraJ ro\sn‘:i; .< ii'i cdni.Uion for 
t lU' hand M' r.; pL (1 . 

Ill rc-vj\^v;i Llio iiirfovy of the nvM'r.iia] p^ovorn: niU: ^ s 
j 11 term; t in (ndnea l:' c^n oT lIio liarid v onppc ci I here* are a luirjnT of 

eras, bo-pi vr i i np. oV'-r a Itiruh ed yer.jr ep,o viLh 1 e-dei a.I nnpport for 

GalJaudot Cnllcpc and ihe Ai; ' rie nn rriiUiiip. xifoise for I he Flind. 

Tlic f;err3K3 ,slep \:v.s a leap, iJinc- e<^nilnj;j finany avrivirp. in tlic 
late 1950* i; in t,he foViii of rvppui'L for Uvniniii^; ] emlc^r shi p porsonaL'l 
in the* area of ricnital re tarciat i cm , initiation of the (’aptiened 
Filins for l},e Deaf pro^;rar:^, and support of rttnraj'ch in eclueat ion 
of ihc! handicappC'c] under the Ccjoperative Fcr.earch Act. In the 

rifcidlc go's ;:e ii:ovcd foi' llic first tii'c into assistance to the 
States for the providing of iiicroa.sed ociiicat i onal pioprnj'ning for 
hcndicappcd cliildvcn, and thor.e various patterns of support have* 
been expanded iincl diversified over the years* 

7a the p~st, there have boon nunhers of spohesnen rcpresei .iiip, 
Incicased education for Isomlicapped children in the vavfmjs Jr.vcls 
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of tlio of Kilucnlioii ruvJ in' r < r;\t i v«'. sLrocturcs Dii-y 

rcpi o‘;c IK ocl niriv l.c* i.,c^on in of var ious sKnges of dovoloprc -iiiK 

/' 

l:avo h.'fd educNii lonal :> pO'.'.lr; ? i s( s , ‘:oct;onsi chiefs, ^Iranch Chit-fs^ 
Dj.visirm D u: c: <; t lu ^ , and I;i:vnaT Chiefs L]>o role of advocaio 

for the. hand j cajeied . This year, for th.a f i r£ I tiiifo, wc u’i]] liave 
the Unj.LcJ CoT-.:;;i rjiua’ of r.cKic*a ( J oi'. foiMralJy accept in e rlio 

role of p j'ov i d j up. Icrule rah ? p 1.C- Che n p I i cat ' r Si:hc>ols and to Hk- 
national ou; isum i l y at larpo in brirK-inp^ alK'n.’t full c decat i ena J oppor- 
tunity for hand j cr ppc'd children- In a release to U:e in 

Waali j iigton today, in ronjnrictien v;ilh l)>js openings sosrion c.f Ok* 
Council for lixcej) t iona) ChUdreii^s Con^a-nllon, Sidney V. Knrland, 

dr,, United .Srat(*.s Co:<re. ss i car- r oi }*jnealior! crJIr for "t!ic dc'VeJop- 
nienL of a ralicuu-il goal lo pjovide fulJ ethical ioiiul ^.r'por i:un1 1 y fc)V 
every handi.cappt'd cliild in t'nla couiU)y hv 1^’SO”. 

Dr. Karland alr-o say'‘ - ' ' ' 

"The right of a handicapped child to llio special educa- 
tion lie needs is as basic to )ii n as is the I'ipjit of 
any other young ci ti?^cni lo an appropriate oducr.lioii in 
the public sciicols. It is unjust for our society to - 
provide lunnil i ca]rpcd children \:i th anything less than a 
full and ofjual educational opportunity tlicy need to reach 
their naxirun potci'itial and atlaiai revardjug, satisfying 
lives.” 
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Harvard, nor laves Il'I n , ami York Ui\i va ra i l ic s , ar.d at Lla 

national co]le‘^c jf education. He ho]ds a k,A. and . dc^.z’oi- 
froTii die Uinvovr.aty of Contieciicul and kis Vh,H. froii kov.' York 
University. In 196/, he was asairdcd an honorary I.h.h. de^^rt by 
Lhe L’niversily of Pi L Lslnir^^h . His tc]«utaLion as an adi* i iii s 1 1 .1 o 
as an cdtjcat ionrd iimovnlor is \;idcjy known. AsS I liavc known hi 
the past i.'Oiuhs, I see r rare blend of dec isJoiv r.akei , of aclivj 
and of the t^roatest iir.portonce to us, today, a: a hui:.anist , he i 

first CoiTirii ssioncr of Kducation to deeJare that the education of 
luindicapped childres* is a nnjor priori Ly of the United States. 
(Show FI In) 
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Kov.' tii.'it v:j Ip.'VC' rl’.C’ (\:’rr ' ss i on^. r ' filiii 1 would lik'j lo 

rovio.vr \’Ith you t:o:iu of ihc r.-:ctcr;: lujKlin;^ lo this now objcctivu 
and lo cli^cu: ^ v'-ilV) yv-u r,cu.o oj 1 bo'l i'. vo iv cnn for 

llio^o of ua f III o I'Cs t rr| ill oduL:aL.M;-o of bai/ J : < ;,|rpc^d cMJflron, I 
v.'oulcl lo .di.;r<; villi yon so:,.e of ovir rpal hopor. for 
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'Jho dt: v.;l opr. :v) t o/ j'o<ji.'r;j> cj'forli; ::u; port cdir/aliun M>r 
ihc* houdi aoyi'od h.:is riado iL posajiblc for us lo v.mI r.li iroro cloucl.y 
ihc p,r(.«;xMli In Statu and locnl o florid la piro\o'c<^ opocfaH cihic.'l:on 
for l^ond i coppod cln lurt-n. V/c hovt‘ ))c c;i ablu to clovoJ op an a\7orc- 
liCSb of llio iidioiiri] pniti'Tns in t!ic v^rovision of Lhoso sorvinur, lo ofuu'-r i. 
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Kii olj the SlaLos rrporl IImL appro:! rat ol y 6 tnilliou school- 
a£;G childron need rpocial education, They report furtlior that only 
2,6 ini lion of tlK-se ciiildrcu arc ncv7 receiving special edneatjon 
services. Ihese GsLiuntcs are generally based on the osL invite 
that approxi: atcly 10 percent of school~agc children arc handicapped ^ 
ol though ‘n soric iirstnnces they reflect more detailed analysts of 
State and local populations. Vurlhuvnore, the 10 percer.t figure, 
once fell to be a goiierous cstiviute, is increasingly heing seen as 







a conscrvaiivc^ i-'a: uio of ihc ]n*:\lu;rs of cliil^Uou v.-ho ..o (. ua I ly v*.i J 1 
rt’cji.n' r<.' a<!,.yliU oi tuu faVara L ianal systci'i If l.lu-y arc Lo succrcii. 

As (SK- c > in di sen:- a in^; tlicso vrll.li t. s , Cc>;'i^i i ss 1 c;.-' r 

Mai .land has sai<! c:i several, ore:::, ran;: that his c xpe r i enec;; as a 
school MV 1 ,: ] :.nt ' vidM: I his ri :<!>.' hir; coufLclcrit thcjS’ a)'c 55Cv\ii ur 

C'iyjH i>ciscnt of v iiOc,l - ay.e chsldicn vhin f;!uv.; h. !>avi c»ra I viild er:s.-l : 'O.u'i 1 
pi olsUvis si,hrjcic'jl tu i'C!<jeIi*c rii Jilinnal spi’ri.j] cuncstt Ion or rL-lotsil 
services. 'ilris fipyirc cs' i r.c ; <h. r. \\11 \.'i th lh-> ra)a1y:ts of the. Jcviiif 
Corvn'.ss ! os osM-iontal lleallh ai.d (Matr=',sLs iM t h t tic 2 ju-reciU- inclulc 
as scrJoi'Sly cniaticnany cli-SLojecci ii\ otir .10 rco'LS.L es I i r,.^; tt‘ . 
larly, i ncrc/cs 1 ojOarisis on i ch n L.J f y i n;^ llu’ loai is.; c:)r-jraclor i L i es 
of children rrio arc seen as isjvisy s]Mci fic ler.raln^; cis, hill Lies 
Lr lar^.e.r nunhevs of Lliesc c'hildro)i than Lhe ]-2 percent of 
tl\c> 10 i-'Ci'cenl <jvoral 1. osLiriaL^; :h11ov; 5, 1 rc’CC'^piizi? that in discu:.- 

s.in^ tlicsc needs v.\e are not Lall;in[; about special cIcl.s ]irogi ai iTi! p:; 
for all uf tins hro£ul ras^;e of yoiinp.s tors , any r'ore thin r'sKlcni 
thinking; Ijolds that special class ]>ro[;rar.: iin^; is essential for oil 
handicapped children under ova* older cstii/atcs, Whil. i s> i)icreas.i usl y 
^pparent, hou'ever, is that ve have offered fip- too fev/ cliildreu the 
sup]0 cniontary services lliat arc necessary; tlu;re has been too little 
ijiodif icn I ion of the systcin to nany iiany children's learning need^ , 



As a second ividox of need, v;c* coivirdssiened a survey of school 
districts as p.art of the devejopneut of our coniputcri c.cd inforna- 
lion center ai^d liad ros[>onscs fron r>re than 15,000 school dis- 
tricts. Of tlu'se, about 7,500 offered special education 



1)’ ■■ i 



, r ;,.i i;;j, , / } v. ■ \ ti:-' i >' ' '• y 

only cl for I'l^.^ t'dnt. blt' r-,. :,nfn, d .mr]/oi' Sfrvcrfi henrinf' 

therapy - by ro i.jnnns n iull rar.y.C' r> i' .;cr vi rc=>*. for otli'. r liondj-- 
cMppCfl childrc-n. A not jo- r of tiK- d j si r J c l y.i:u'.a 

r>iui11ar ;.n : rn In -s 1 Ih norol^y ncliool dj:-1).TCts or StnLo stdiools. 



AnoJbor j'rl U'/Li i rp[>ni cnt - ihs ranyi.’ ol clijlclr'. ii 
servodi In t-cv, n of jjl rcenl np/r ol iho o;njd I'c-i: varies vvff'c^ly acjcns' 
Lfio co\int] jj, vn' t.h so:;,o P’ratms rcportln;; Ic .ns f hrn y.O [o.n'oent of 
l)u= ]n;o J i c-::p]s d childicn in S[)iroicl c^dm'a 1; i oi'k ]n'op,iri',i :;ii iip.. At 
the T:n;-:i L-'oa IcvoJ , ore Sl<u< report s ahn\{t.?i poi'rent of haiuH c.'ippeil 
cliJlflrCMi on? oiled in special c<lnc:.Lion . 11ns ioeciujty of 

i . 

service suyp.osts a iialinnnl proMc;:^ -jin cliildi lives in ene 
Slate he is: four tjj.:es r:ore Ji’:ely to ^viroivc rsslstm)r<- t)?ajt if he 
lives jn a neither. 



\vc li'ivc also boctiriG incrcasij:;y] y aware of the burden on 
parent j of children \:ho are multiply lian.dir apiU-d or vdio have* 
serious emotional problcirs. Tl^jcse. children are frequently excluded 
fron cducaLional cpportuaLty. Ihore has L>C'cn n seiisi- 

tivity to this i nt oleivablo burden vdiich has been plticcd on parents 
v:hose children have been excluded from the educational uysLcr^,. 

Two woehs a^o I vas in Seattle and was IntGrcFsled and Ciicou raped 

V 

by ]c{;islaL' ion st initiated by parents and concerned citizens caJltd 
the Education for All Rill. It; v;as then pending in tlie Vhislii ngton 
legislature and expected to be approved; and 1 have Icanicd today eil 
has passed all but the fund step, The bill has the support 
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And :.;o c-ricl) nii^oc 3 '!■ ^-7 ./ \‘c ]:LiV^' V' vik'-.'i.-d our Indi-rat 

cfforirn lo ul ? utal : !i 'r oosnd oduout i our 1 oy;| or L uu :' Lv f 07 * iiuud N 
cuippcc’ ri.fidrcn u-aiiusl rljorc- uccdu. riioc i s'^-u n( louul 3 .■(i]j';c’;i 
sclico-l o; cliildri i' ix yi''irJny r dd Mioii \1 ‘ orvIcN: s; uppi f xl ri.i tcr I y 
one prcmcl C ' .>1 cl'ii J d ’'t*:'. vl.o rd\.-r.ld i^L'ta'vo niU' 

Lion Lri jii cvO'^L or rr:u' : c l;Mer h .ii 'ienp', oi;' c cuKlitionu; nnd Lli-. 

ro-'^n 1 rci. ra for I'au J ay.' 200J)[>0 Icuauc is .ja] cijtic.s Lu Lcl|> provid ' 

inc rooii.d t dnooL .jppoi-ltini t y , 

To fjopanliro jcvic;^, lol’r J o< ): al Ll:o p^ro'-’ll) in )'edurai 

supporl efforts as it Irie; inrrcautd f rcun. tlic ^ 30 MiJJion jovol in 

1967 Lo over ?220 ! 7 il 3 io]i in this l'iw:n] Yers' [ cvc' rlcu.d ] , As yon 

ran sc(*, t)ic basic OiV.ioa t i on r O>o linnd i copjiod approioi a L i mu; lu:i 
been f;ro. oilier iu siu-lJ but steady inc rcii.cnl n , Tiiis iurludos 
to-lhc States under (he JaIucu ( ior<^ r . t h'O band i capp('d Act, Lho 
Tcachc-r Trainfni^ support funds, and onr l*r,acarch and DwiT.onsL rat J on 
and ^^edia autiviLies, Gro'uiij of a si-: liar i-apniLude Inss cor.io f 10 r 
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Titlf 1 1'i!:v!s fo!“ J i tvi I i on.-iK fjM'uhea, i j C’ri Title III rund.- 
in i in..j\vU i o.’i ai:d fro;;i J'tcn L i liach one of 

Iai'y/.‘r 'M.j-', In.'. b;ul a 1 c’;,;] :0 :■ i i v oc*l i (’c: ftn* 

Innai c-ipi)v'<' ]» o; liic> O.i a volnj^tavy baa.'s, tbo bureau of luT:- 
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r.ljildrcn lo dji ijy docln.vJny that tdiuation of h;ndJ(Oj>yed 

childrc'U c.iij o:; ia a (>Lirily nf:livily, a !, . i ::;oiis i f t 

I'oalov.’oa vi;>:ui ihfj ”ba .’n r c>t ;/* by l3ia ' iiavcs'' . 

lAitiior, juaividjoy cdoca( lun-. 1 i ly { cw^ry lu'nid i.coyp{a 

cliiUi, a5KSu:,‘iOr; the bunJeri of lliis lespoaoi b,iJ 3 l.y v;iih the fanily, 
liaa lr> bf seen ns a basic /viioticiin lonaru , even if it has not bt eii 
ft 1 t'uanl tii.iL wi. have ]jvec! out se ccr.asf u 1 J y . 

In the first ^'.enoralion cf tbe* bureau of hducalioa for tlic 
Handicapped r^ajiagci '.en t b;" objccCivt n developed a lit tle ovci a year 
ap.o, t:c decided to pive special attention to this qiicsticn < C the 
attitudes of society tca.ard the rights of banJicapped children and 
to attempt to help develop acceptance of equal opj^ort unity progrn. ^ i ng . 
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succi.;'": of any Jai'p.r ^jcalu cffoiL lo ocVaale iiaii J i c appud child 2 «au 
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v.^oc-K , :i I ca .0 to i':V ii t Lr-t: I icn Lhal a dccia i n l)ic education 

bodp^ct je n r.car by cmn.ly had reauT'od in Llic cuL-batk of irans- 

or thu;u (,1 1 c;: 1 .1 y 

porintloa ‘ec: rv l\ir/ baud :u a rpid cbildcva. ] CiC r ». d lb J y , thir. 

cul-barb in 1 1 anapca't ati^)n paeccdat- j>iii‘lar cul^bacbn for non- 
haml leap j'O J c liildja n, Siu h .. c ut coni c! only be- bac od on the undoi- 
lyiup p ! L i 0]i pro y i . \:,d np, i or Ijaad J capjjcci children v:an 

an CM) p<n liana a ^icai)-abjc .nira If fnads no'c availa.Me, but 
)iol a f imdar,(.:iit cd cca :;:ii ! i .oiit b;, I In* ac'hc'olr. I believe Ibis faJJinc 
to rccopaii^c. tiic inLiinsic ijiyils of Iim; 1 1 c a rpeJ ehildrcni to an 
education is bascnl j ]) pai t on tbo ctrnr l':c> K’b - falalisi:! and, 
fear. J'iiat, i tln'nU that i-.any people have failed to understand tl>'it 
(nKicntional propi a; i "i foi handicapped children v:orks , tlial deaf 
cbMdren,. llial blind childien, that retaidccl children, tan in fact 
Jcain, can in fad receive* c-ducatioa and LiMinir.p tbal v:ill allo’..- 
tkei! lo becoi.o pnJuctive icnbers in sC'cicty. I tliink, perhaps, 
that ranv ricn.Ln'rs of the general public i-vv handicapped children c>nly 
in icir.a, of deneotypes, tlic r^osl severely retarded cinld, the nont 
nonifestly c i'.ot ic*na] ly distuibcd cliiJd, tlie tiost ci itieolly physic'allv 
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XiiC inLei'iic I ioiis of llu se: .rjon ; r.iL'U-rs, J Im* i (jco^.n i l ; un of 

iieoct for odcHlicu i] scrvicu*js, tl.j av\ li; ic if s of Ll;o furtiun on i).!rrn;r>, 
Iho rc'COfjii <:ion r.h.i', t):o »>osJti\Y' .uiiludLs wro rritJr.'jl for 

the c’ovcloi-'i'c?nL of rddj Lic'iri] pro[^;r« i; :'ii r.r<] Lho i;r’auMVi!) a* ■ irouc of 
a need for a p,ovc flexible educaLion «^ysLej:i vliich is account al; It to 
tlic cliild i;avc cc.Dbincd to produce n ca],l for note Insistent and 
powerful 1 cr.dei shi i> . It st'Ci.od aec.cs5.ary to eslal^lir.h a broadr-r 
conceptual goal, to c!evel(^p a slatciSviiL t^f a proper coui se of action. 
To provide a PiCaal cHiiuUc in which deve J opr.ent of full ('ducal i oii.i] 
opportunity for liaadi capped ciiildrcn v.'ill becor.c possible* In 
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9:i 

ii.tilcin}; ciducal i Oil for fr: n iicrippco rliMciror. :i niijur pijoiltv of llic 

j Office of Lcuc/itiun rrad in or;'Mig I'le <, nr of n n.uionri] 

of full cduc:;t j Oiiu] 1 Lull i I )■ (cu‘ 1 laiui L c ,'ipiu.' J chiJclrc-Tj. ^>y 

Cor.i.’.i L u 1 C'U- r Mar JaiiLi j 'i uL U :n >i. 1 1 , , lo pv^ivii^o a cciKC-pt ulucli cun 

bvinp, unity If' ^taLo, ar/J fffoiiu. \Co 3 zo as 

you do Ui.it iba UnitcJ Stales Coi;.' . i. ss i f.aie v of esnc.’tiei) r?'a!i('t rirm*- 

date l!u' ai; t fv.' ( i of et.:{o aucl Iccal scliooJu huLt ho c:-o offii' a 

aud ceu< a ; ; or.a] 

staU'ii-oni of !U)tiofUil pM'^'r-oec of im/u) / j csuorelj i p. He can focus 
nlLf'irvit'U on o. crilicrJ iniul, can errnte a )iol j c y v-'h u li pulu.s 

Lne rlf-ve.l :s: nt of fuLAin.' Of fire o^ !>Jucr.ticn li'Ioj'Ls. Tor tVio^'^e of 
us in iho Bniuuu, our ntjecLiVL.! yo.^ r- by-yc ar car. now Ho plottcu us 
slepLi to'.:ard tne j,oa] t«f ] ouiu e t i i>n or*[ o iM un i t y . On st ra LepJ c • 
rt ly be developed in Lt'.‘:.e of Uie ivO'.- ’..'o cu-n p)ay in su| ];or t i uy 

State' and effo^'ls Iceearf: tbc'ir specific p.'uUs for HuuU capiped 

eh1](1ron. VI;- re icaal bo sT.cejfie f;b ] c c t 1\ i 3 d'jveleped in c-very Stale 
ubich britij; icyelhar special edncaLoi s, regular educatoi'r. , parent [p:oepu, 
and other sep,,ici3t of the publie ^;]!0 r^ay not have been specifically 
concerned vjith Isandicappfd cbildvf.n, but \vdio b^Oicec in the principle' 
of full edticr. 1 1 cnal oppoituiiity for evt-r)’ child* As educators and 
as CKC netjbers yen shiOuld play a key role in ibo d l vc 3 npront. of State 
^,oal 51 , 

nev; Lion bo rtyviUed, in others 

provisions I'lay be ndoquaLr> but tluiie my be 
ir.p] c .Tc nt uLi on . 3t; e..ch inet.anco cooperative 
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cfJurlr. vil} btj jk av y to i-\'.cci]'/ ( ob jcc t in a j;iVv*n .Slate- 

t 

mvj to aullsl tbt^ .support of citi/.ono r.vA poliry i. .iVur;: t ovrai'J tlu- 
Aulfin.jent of fA> j cot : va-s . CojMwilcaLf.ci, sv.ui^in irusl. bo 

I 

j 

dove-1 OTH'.'l 30 lliOt. v.'o can sloira in too piaa^roo,*; 5.' talo-by-Sl‘.::Lc , and 
r>o tliol liiL- 5 nccv: S"': of one Stale v i 1 J. add Lcj tlio. ro’iv.on teu of ciu- 
roveTOiit tc'.:ird tlov nnlional p,o:0 . Svccv33<:^', in ;oo Srot(‘ 

v/j 1 1 strcnf'thou and roinUnco ac.Jiv:U1o.s hi other Striler-. 

TiiLr iniiriLaliuu uf puipooe and at llia Sl't-io, level by 

vavl(.nj,o ^;rcni>'-5 ho i,rjr!;od in («iir is, : i i o-nnl effort. s rr, vrel ) . In 

addition to tno C'h j t c t i V(.“ j v.’it.bJn the ;rOi\ au of hdoca.tion fen* l\\ii 
IJptul i C'.a'pod j the fire a; is!.;: one V hi n‘.v o!) j oo t iver:; vi j 1 have Offic.o c»f 
bduoui - on vide isp! irnt J onr; . W oai (‘xpeoi eon''iipl i ; e nt er y ohjectivea 
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Techr.oIo;;y and C:oi;.;'.un Uo t i.<jii Sy.'>ioini, aru! so on, al^io x:i 1 1 ht: 

concc-rr.L'd v;i t;h dovelopinp, uoire cjffoctiva prop^va:^: h ng fo)“ harSicapped 
cliildren Ml e»Lher IIHU oi paiii /a I j on:- . Ve nlrf.,dy l^ave h'C^Uii joint 
activities v?ith tlic N'ational Inslitules of Healal Health, and v’ill 
in the next fov; \:l oks Kuike ^^rrnits for a nvr.bcr of inodcl child advccjcy 
project Is designed to help cbilJron secure whatever services ai'c; 
nocoFsary for thei) full dc:ve,l op; c nt so that they : ay iMxini^x* ihinix 
potential, Hcxi year, the Hehabi 1 j tac i o)i Scivices- Aduin iat r at ion will 
join ur» in funding a second round cf child advocacy projects and oar 
efiorts are also uiidorwny tuwaril coojeraiivo pl^DUiing with the 
Kehabl Hi at ion S-ivice.s Arji,>i n j s t ra t i on on Slatc-v.ndi' acLiviLios. 
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ian.i I f cbildrou ii. 






Dcviil L of fiOli^r par t iel j-.r.; j on of lia:ri i cofa ^it cbildrou ii. 
all of lilld’ i.in’-pcr tod day care and pv,:.^:d\nol a: l ivi t lea is auothor oSjuclivo . 
)’d Xij;3c;r> Director of lUc Office c-f ChiJd l)c , v.'ho wiJ.l be 
spea!;lnp to us Jatca this v.'cek has already prc-. ij;ed to vrorl: v:ith 
L^)V.v;]'d this end, Thr. J/eparteernL of Hcoltb, Ihia;. as t i on ^ ami h'clfaro 
Socrelavy ~ l-Jliovi iii ela.ruaon has hern part i c;o1 ar ly J ii t. er<‘St cd in 
developing, a d j J i i o:i air.cnip, lli.VC ap^encjes to-,:ard planuinp. 1 Or 
the provfr.jen o{ fiill and cony i eh on si vo nouern;:- for tin/ delivery of 
sf-rvice at loeal li-vels, V.'e are r ec(^:iir'nd i n \ ilie reviev: ol all hi h' 
pro^rni'.s assist jng Irindi esj-iped clii]<lTe:i to eeln'ave Ibis end: ivi:]e:o:ed 

s tronftLiu-r.cd and coordiim ta*<' servjees /.tv'.MeJUe \.di:-n a.nd \:here lljey 
are r.eedc'd. 



liie day Ins p.:n;ccij vdion v:e as t!cUicatois can be concerned only 
educutlon and vhcii our cc’lloayne:- iti m.-nlal lunllh Cc>n 1-c- co/meiiied 
only with ns^ntal health cVinics and onr physicians with i^edical care-. 
Vie can no .longer have ui’iassifyied i'c^e ponnibi 1 1 ty for the intep.rat i on 
of services, no one res];Oinsible to th.e parents for assisting the child 
vJitli the ^:holo ranpn of his needs. 

In t>JO. Tiouths renaiuin^ of this fiscal year viiich ends in June, 
and in the early noiUhs of 1972 v;e vill be actively plannja/; for tlie 
itipl eiisenl at ion of the 1972 objectives, lie hope to involve nany 
people in thinking and plaimln^; v’lth us, so that these objectives, 
true national object ivc:5, will prow out of D.utualily of planniup arid 
arc not solely rcdeiril efloris. Sinilar efforts al Llio State level 
Must be 1 Stahl istjedj or exjianded. 



un 



\ 



\ 

The i on.! i. Ci.: ...i I. : ne oi^ fJaj.'M.cnppcd CnJlciren irnt 

Bover«nl \;v:Oj-r, ay,o and stron^^ly oruh rsed the dc volopr.anil of l!\is unci' nal 
TlcP.y V7ill provide jun'cinl r.ou!;sc‘l and ovc L to 1 \\q I’Ureao 

and Lo tiiO Office of ld”.c:lio:i jtj i lic ivar.'roiL of tiio yoal. The Co;: - 
i.oitluc* h.'.^ (.-Icclcc! do cl: Hat the '.ns , of the Co Ivo r :? j l y of ]^i 1 1 sbo'cyh an ilo 
Chairiaan, rnd Do. t lu-vn-j lice: .a, 'rood to Gpeiu! extua tire with nn in 
deve] op ;-rd i: p J i ronl i m:z‘ fiitnro ]nlaro. 

Our Cj-.C yrosidcM , S;,;e Ashcrtif L , hen ol.so c.-i cud (,o V’or]; u'j.th t).: 
and t:o lioln us liiink oda^ot the. lo }(- L UL.t pi o/u-srJ cun- ] or p,e!U ::aJ: j ons 
should play. John hcJclior fro.i C'iscomJn hn:, ar.rccd li> thirV. 
us abenu 1 lu role of .Sic.;.? hdocntioii Ap.'ac i *. s , and Ih'rJc- \Jil 1 oi'diun p, 
of I. os Arp;e]es, .!j;rc'; d to n'orh ;;iLb us ca; t)io :-'pocili.c needs 

of the* Cit-vs, Jin CnlJn^Vicr ^.IjJ rorh v.'iLb us Lonau'd the devuiop' 

liient of inrreasv-d se-rvicos for ]»rrrd-;oo] clhlHrcsi, c-nd lllienbetl'. 
bop,gs o£ ih.n Ihai icvjil AssoHatiou fur I\ctc::dcc Ciii li|rc-u uvlll help 
us \jJ til our pdnniiin^^; for coopej'a t i ve n.c l: ivl l ief \;it]i jiuicnt ^;roiJ)u^. 

And> of course » r.any r.ore pC'Op.1e ] I be involved os we pro^rt^ss 
tov;avd I lie goal. 

In addition, v:e Iicpe to be able- lor.ecl v.’Jtli bund rede of people 
iiitcvestcd in special ediu.nl ion, handicapped persosis, educator;:, 
parents, legislators, and ibc generrJ public, in a scaics of regional 
r.ecliugs in vJiicli the Euienu of Cdccaticn for the I’nndicopped pei stu'iuel. 
and our advisors will disctiss this net/ in Ui alive W'ith people across 
the cour.iry galherir.g th.cii advice, and requ.csting their suppurt, and 
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it- tli^: 1 r j ; c.!) t ni 



3 1 r.) f ■.] I J y p 1 o V f J i 3 i ; ; f > 0 : v.‘ r': ; . 

L' f f O 1‘ t , 



/ss 1 cjc :*c-j I v.\Uil to oy.jn'Cto- pi:r tl uci .:itlc/a to Uic 

Cuu!M'.;il fuv p ( j cn-'i J riitlflicn for Liu; 1 Ociilorrlu' p tli;jt you 

hiivc p'voa in »’.ovc- 1 l o') I n iiooi t 5 oiv. I poi'oyp'r r; ;i !vp foi' hoir ! i r.: ppf 0 

ohni'ivL-ii. Yuur ‘:cs:vtc(t- in .soiiocOi; lu jii i i>t pivot 1 cuu: 1 > 

y(;ur v.u;>pori oK ] r>;.' i.ul ; i j activjfLiy oL the Stoto oud rcdor.il K*V“Js 
liav^.' ivido po. sil.io I . ivt vln'c'h o noiior ol uipot oo /rilo- 

ul:U:oO. Your <.;ll for a naiioual ro:,. .! !».i louvJ i oappod clii Id rou 

joinrd our sioiilav o/i 1 J (o bcLO,. / a JMjen roc'o:-.^i.audu Li o]i of 

Fi'or. i dont Ta;i: Jc>io<' for the J');y ^ .i o u ] _■ y Itruch* o;j,.'jvocU 

In \\w and yoars ala aJ, v;o alj re- vp-aj ac. Uicra \;tl] bo n * 

nosy vicltu'jiu, iiio viorc' ar t i c:u.l a L i oa c I I no.iirnal p.oal \:ill ut-L 
it ^.lcc.ur. V/ilhout co;;corltAj work j n y 'Hat ; iuid J n L.rny 

coraiuui'! ica. , Ihore is little hopo for this i c a] s u t J oa cjf toll 
ednre. Lioaal opporiunlty . \'c liovo a vr-_\: ral.^yinj; point. 

Ibis last v;k'ok» as J }javc tlioupbt of t)u’ ppoat 1 C'SSo3*)?=^.^tha L 
r.vanl;ii;d has loomed > over chom.and5^ of yt aj's v.’hich arc- cxpicssor! in 



o\ir rolij;ioua iTo.cjitions of Vassover - ud baater, I real lyod tViat \.e 
have a [;reat need for, and that then’ is );real joy in io'a; bc^inninyn 
ariv ik:\; avisinpr* of th . spirit, in no;/ stalls toward jn'ordsed lajiJs. 
1 have said on rany occasions thra I believe tht' v:ork we df^ in 
tUru^nling to prcc/Jdc* oducalion fcir hand ico.j^ped childr..n is on 
ir.portani work. Viclcr Vrankl, In his \.’r' j i i ^ j)c>intct] out the 
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Ihc'it till' j I', j) jr t j.'iC cf h:tvi;'g \:or]\ \;'iuh brln;^s lU ?;n i. L y ' t . - 



\ 

\ 

I 



our C’xi'Jt ,ir.einu lli^' jutrinsLc viy.liL of chiUroit to :m 
education iu ().■. I'nitid in r. im:Mc v;cjk. It is <i vroili \.’hicli 

reflects via ber-J In Ll;c Ar-aricati spirii. It is a \;ovk \,’]ncli strives 
tovard unity raUn^r Jivisica, I fj liy.hl ratlicr llicn darkness, 

lO'.Mrd !io;a'; latlisr iliau f a t a Is::^ . ]f evr. one child is crcludod i n-;i 
scliooj \:v a? I all t xc .] ud : ci ,* if one child is cun*v‘d h ly rfi.dits, all of 
our rirjils arc ](Ls:csusj, 1 belie C'C. ihsi e;v,r y^nsj. of full trduisst ioi i: ] 
opyoi t Hit U y is a ju-L yosl iind a ricili.sii.c . I ask you to Ja 

ill .'i I cor;;)l i sill nf, it. 
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A Happening: ^‘Special Education Bond Wagons 

One But the Wheels Fell Off^' 

Chairman: Jocn Kershaw 

Toronto Boord of Education 
Toronto, Ontario, Canado 

Partrciponts: -V E i N , McKeown 

Toronto Board of Education 
' Toronto/ Ontario, Canada 

I 

J , J , A Qh e s o n 

Toronto Board of Education 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

■ > 

Format: *'Who Runs Special Education?" 

This is an attempt to delineate forces at work in educortonol change. By role ploying the Parent, 
the Politician, and the Educator we try to highlight doily pressures focused on Special Education. 

In these c^^ys of activism and in^ta^t communication, education is thrust to the forefront of interest 

r 

This interest too often is negative; too politically oriented; too often educators become over-defensive 

We have attempted to show how a large city system operates special educational programs which serve 

i 

approximately 8% of the school population and employ teachers. 
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Gur aim is to show: 

H ow Programs are being Run at the Present Tlime by describing: 

- the role of the Administrator 

% 

- the role of the Consultant 
• or ^ * 

““ the roles o^ the School Principal and Special Education Teacher 

- the coordination with Psychological Services 



From these descriptions current trends are examined, including 'integration versus Segregation". 
The emphasis is that of Special Education os Innovator and leader. We believe It Is through our own 
dynamism while working with concerned parents and politicians that we w better chance 

of evolving our educational system which will lead to the best type of ino jfc.rimlng for 

all children in our core. We believe this meons no bandwagon jumping fc pedrency or 

because It is the latest educotional ”in " thing, but rather a flexible eel c 
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■ PRESENT ORGANIZATION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
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Board of Education for the City of Toronto 
SPECIAL education PROGRAMS 

Metro Programs 



Type of Prograrr 


Placement Criteria 


Number of 
Teachers 


S.P. (Languoge) 


Severe longuage disorder " from 4 years of age 


(1 


S,P, (Hearing) 


Severely hord of hearing 6“I4 yeors of age 


5 


S.P. (Deaf) 


Profoundly deof - from 3 ye^rs of og© 


3C.5 


S.P. (Vision) 


Severely limited vision - 6 " 14 years of age 


3 


Itinerant 




2 


S.P. (Healrh) 


Special environment for reosons of health 
6 ~ 14 yeors of age 


9 








S*P. (Orthopaedic) 


Physically handicapped - 5 13 years of age 


23 


S.P. (Hospital ond 
Institutional) 


Residential 6 to IS years of a^e 

Pesldenticl or out-patients 6 to 16 yeors of age 

Court order 6 to 16 years of age 


13 - 
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Board of Education for the City of Toronto 
SPECIAL education PROGRAMS 

Metro Progroms 



Type of Progrom 


Placement CrJterlo 


Number of 
Teachers 


S.P. (Longuoge) 


Severe language disorder - from 4 years of age 


)i 


S,P. (fteoring) 


Severely har.i of hearing - 6-14 years of age 


5 


S.P, (Deaf) 


Profoundly deof " fron 3 yeors of age 


30.5 


S,P, (V? on) 


Severely limited vision - 6 - 14 years of age 


3 


Itmeront 




2 


S.P, (Health) 


Special environment for reosons of heolth 
6 - 14 yeors of oge 


o 


S.P* (Orthopcedic) 


Physicolly hondfcapped - 5 18 years of age 


23 


S*Pi (Hospitol ond 
Institutlonol) 


Residential 6 to IP years of age 

Residential or cJ|t-patIents 6 to 16 yeors of oge 

Court order 6 ro 16 years of age 


13 
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The Board of EducoHon for the City of Toronto 
AUTHORIZATION FOR SPECIAL PROGRAM PLACEMENT 



(Pleose Type or Print) 

An Admission Board hos recommended the plocement of: 

(Surnome) (Given Nomes) (Grade/Class) (Student Number) 

In o Speclol Progrom in 

(Name of Progrom) 

effective when an oppropriote opening occurs. 



TO THE CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS 
OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION: 



Part I 



The following ore extrocts from the minutes of meetings of the Management Committee and of the 



Boord: 



"Trustee Ross, seconded b> Trustee Nelson, moved that the Director of Education 
be requested to report, In May 1971, on the number of teochers on the stoff who hold 
Special Education quol ificotlons at thrt time. The motion was carried." 

{Mancgement Committee, September 19, 1970) 



TEACHER TRAINING - SPECIALIST TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 



Tfio Boards of Education of Toronto and Scarborough require a number of teachers to undergo 
trolning to teach hearing impoircd pupils. It will be necessary for applicants to train os teachers 
of the deof for one full year on leave of absence v/ith poy , ^ | 

Staff Needs ; One primory teacher to train at Manchester University, Monchester, England 
Three secondary teochers to troln at Ontario School for the Deof In BellevMfe 

er|c 
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A CONTINUUM OY SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
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nn: special kdicax-iow ciL\LLtNGK - i:w: cr:z rkstonsk 



S, C. AslicroCt 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 

Introdur Lion 

’*Thc qtipsciou of our hutnnn race’s dostf.ny does not: always. lco7:i 
lai'gc in people’s rJnds. V/]ien life scc’.jS satisfactory and secure, 
most people, apparently, arc ncit inoved to peer into the future fai'tr.er 
ahead thran is rcquj. . d for present jn'ectical purposes . As a rule, 
people feel acute concern about the future, boyouJ tlio liori?:on of t'ue 
present, only v;i>cn tlie tiri:os are out of joint and v’hctn the jirorpect 
looks u;onac3iig. In our generation v;e are living in one of these tiixs 
of unusually intense stress and air/.^cty. What anuiits us? What arc- ve. 
going to make of it \:hcn it ccuies vi]>cri us? In our present situation, 
such questions rcuec t her^isel \'cs on om attmtion/ (Toynbee, I960, p. 1) 

Tliir. qnotatioii is t’ ;ritiit ^ Arnold Toynbee, noted historian, 
vlio adeaiiccd thc^ the:-’ is tb.'U I'iistory nay bo understood in lories of 
challenge and response. His v;ork suggested the title of this paper-- 
7'hc Special fducat.ion ChaliLinyu - The. C/iC Kespen.se, 

If it is H ue, as s one have s a i d , t h a t c u 1 1 ur c exh i b i t s <- 1 s 
highest reaches in terms of the way in which it responds to tliO cliol - 
Icngcs rcpre.sentcd by its exceptional children, then wc in special 
education fiavc an aveso.re obligation iiKicccl. If \?a do in fact cxIfiMt 
tho conscience, of the nation in cur efforts to cope with the problerjs 

of the physical, cultural, social, and educational iinpaiiTicnl in the 

/ 

nation’s children, liow do \:e stand? V'hat arc the challenges that fact: 

/ 

and rnjait us? What are we going to make of tliose challenges as they 
come upon us? VKnat will Ic cur rc*fp-on?c? This paper addresses such 
questions as Lhes*^, It der.cribcs sor.e already av-3i I table rcoponcus and 
suggests additional rospom'CS that S'Uuild be considered. 
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Faced with the prospect of servinj^ in the role of president of 
The Coui^cil for Exceptional Children (CEC) for a year, it seemed 
desirable to enumerate some emphases that would embody responsCi^ to 
current critical challenp.es in special education. Th.e list first 
presented at our 1969 convention and later i iblished as the September 
Prosident's Page (Ash.roft, 1970) included the following. 

' Early education and parent education hold great hope for the pre- 
vention and niuel iorat i on of many handicapping conditions and thus 
represent possible solutions to some of our most persistent problems, 
particularly inanpower problems, in special e(’’^Cvition. 

• One of om greatest challenges and one of our finest professional 

opportunities may be in providing leadership that v/ould enable schools 
to develop programs of guaranti^cd nuual success aijd t^ prt:vent school 
fe'lurC, nil 

* Successful and efficient culminat? j cf extensive special education 
should be the goal for r.-oro children. It r;:iy be that v.e heve too great 
a tolerance for ’^open” or continvuiig cases and thus too few successful 
terminal, transitional or closure cases. 

• Urgently needed are innovative alternatives tc conventional approaches 
for diagnosis, evaluation, remediation, educational intervention, teacher 
education and rcscarcli. 

To achieve progress in terms of such emidiases, clcsc articulation 
with majority education is required and special educators may have to 
take the initiative. 

* V?e should recruil increased ixuihcrshlp in CEC frc:n cduc.aion per- 
sonnel in iiajority cduc* lion. Our coH nag, vies have much to conlrihute 
to o\ir cf foils and ve have a giLut deal to offer Uiot'i. *.’e all n-^cd 
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ircrcnscd undc:rst cmd Ing of each ot.hcr*s vork. In nany areas of endeavor 
VC should vork jointly tov^’arJ elimination of the distinctions between 
special and majority education. 



• International cooperation can provide a response to the cliall enc;ing 
needs of developing nations and \;c have rimch to gain both from develop- 
ing nations and from our colleagvics iu \}\ovo. de;ve loped countries. 

• National, state, and local legislation for the education of excep- 
tional children and political action in their behalf is an important 
emphasis v;hlth rt^ouiros increased effort from all of us. 

Kach ->f these ei^jplinses, and many niore v?hich could be enumerated, 
constitute special education challenges to v;hich CKC nust be rcspoi’is ive , 
Speaking to a riUi:hor of CEC chapters and f edeu'a t ions , 1 have focused on 
some of the cji^phasev. cited above, particularly the suggc.slctl emphasis 
an the climinaticn fer all children of rchoe? failure, cucluclon and 
discrimination. Tiiat emphasm eae tliovigluiful ly v.'crded to call attention 
to the schools ' rospons ibi 1 i t)^ in these e;Uters in contrast to the 
child's. Ill atleii^ptlng to delineate the concern expressed by this 
emphasis, I v;as impressed by the tenth anniversary issue of the Sat urda y 
P-£ hi tera turc Education Si;pplcnent for September, 1970, There 
it was indicated "... that the student rebel Hon . , . made clear 

that in large part the schools \;crc failing the advantaged as veil as 
the deprived . . , during tVie sixties the schools wore challenged 
increasingly not only for their contemporary failvncs, nor even for the 
fac t that they have always failed the poor ar:d tlic d isposscssed , but 
bccauic they were positively destructive influences frr mariy of the 
children entrusted to their care . . . /' lector Schr ag sui.mar i7.cd the 

rituaticii in his j mist ical ly titled aitir.lo, "kn I of the li/possiblc 
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Drcnni,*’ \;hcn he concluded simply, ^*Thc school tjystem has failed.'* (p, G8) 
Elsewhere, it has been indicated that . , voters rejected half 
the school building bond issues proposed at local elections throughout 
the United States in 1970.” (\'on Eckardt, 1971) 

UNESCO figures reveal that the \7orld spends $100 a ycMr per pup) 1 
and $7,800 a year per soldier. The. $100 a year figure applies only to 
developed countries; underdeveloped nations inanage $5 annually. The 
v;orld spends $110 billion dollars per year on public education but 
$159 billions on arnamenls. 

It is among the most critical challenges v;e face that v;o stand 
accused if not indicted in the same v/ay as do our colleagues in majority 
education, There, is much persuasive* evidence that schools too fre- 
quently liavc failed and it seems that \:c have, little choice hut to 
agree \jith th.ir- concl ion or to conclude ^ 

Itave failed adequately to convince the critics tlint schools ?^rc success- 
ful. vn^erc does special education stand with respect to this challenge? 
V?hat responses \^ill wc make? 

CtX convention papers, our Journcil pages, especially the Forum 

articles, and various conferences tlu’oughout the country suggest that 

/ 

many special educators \?ould agree that special education lias failed. 

) 

Tlie critical indictments arc mure rous , At the ChC Convention in rhic,ag;o 

/' 

the Fresident’s Cotsr.itLce on Mental KuLardation issued a y-ublication 
jointly sponsored vith the Bureau of Fdvtcatioii fe r the Hand i^, appod 
entitled, '’The Six Hour It tarded Child.” Th.)t publication opens 
the statement, ”Wc new have v]^ U e -y He eailrJ a r ix ho^r retarded 

child - retarded I'ror* 9 lo 3, five a v'lek. solely on the basis of 

*■ 

an IQ Score . vithouL lu gortl t<.» i:is aviaptivo bid: .v: or, v.hich may be 
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exceptionally adapted to the siLnatioii In tlia comiiunity in v;hic.h he 

lives. ^ 

Coiiferct.ee chairuxin lx?onard Vv. Mayo is quoted in that publication, 

“Within the last decade there has been a mass migration to 
the large cities. Among the ' imj'iig rants * arc large mn!;bcrs 
of low incoric families from rjinority groups , . , . A 
large nurrber of these children score lev? enough on indi- 
vidual tests of intelligence to be classified as mentally 
retarded, Tney are soinetiT.^es called functionally retarded 
to dlstinguLsb them from those v;ho, presumably, vould 
have been retarded regardless of eiwiron;riCnl , . , . 

Ihc production, of so many functionally retarded children 
by our society raises disturbing questions: Do v:e need 

♦ more special education that is designed for tiic retarded? 

Do \:o. need more of the snine kind of education these children 
have been getting in the regular classroom? VHiat :s the 
role of the schools in a society beset “by racism, poverty, 
alienation, and unrest.? Are fundament al changes needed?" 

Amonl the seven rccour.’L'nda ti onr o;i' 'ting from this eoufereuco 
V7cro td^e reed to pi'ovidc earlier clilJtto.d s Liniul;:t f on , education and 
evaluation , . . to study liifitorics of / tic ccsa ful Inner ci ty families 
vho have learned to cope , . , to i cs tr ue tc: e education of Loaclicrs . . . 
to coririt subs tanl ial additional fundi u- for research ... to delineate 
vd^at ‘constitutes accountability , . . .u;d tc involve parents, citi::ens 
and citi/:en groups, students and spcci il Lcucators in total educa- 
tional effort; ar.d thio rc-oxaminati on jf present systems of iiitc) 1 igence 

I 

test ing and class! f icat ion . This latter i c corrjncnd ition eventuated in f 
a second co.jfcrcncc sponsored joitRly ly the I rosidoit^s Coiirnitte-c, 

ChC and the Bureau of Fdvication for the Handicapped in March of this 
year. Many t FC t either s participate 1 ' this cooperative conference 

which is expected to that n ] t ei r at i ves te present testing 

pro grasps fliould he explored on i\\\ exp rifantal basis. Tlic labeling of 
clii Idren should l u of cducat ioiua) l elc v uuc and should he (emporary. 

All plan viu.>. in special cducatio!» be rubjecL Lcj periodic 

o 







c. , 

rcvicv; uialu’ s^.rc Ihc pl.-u:cr.Of:L' is rotiuirct' lo: the hc.ri interest of 
the child. 

On o politer of Jat.ies I'a] f rcc|vic-nt 1 y found cn tccuaf;nrs* walls 

is a si[pn* f ic.'jrU quotation, "It is torihJo ar.il inoxoraM law that 
oik: cannot deny the luirnmity of ans-itViei' \:lLhouL diru.ni shiny. oneV: own; 
in the face of oiie^s victim^ onc^' se^s cmoseli." The C'dC ad hoc com- 
ruittee on prob ,"* of yiinorivy y^roopc^ i-vct recently at headquar-f ors in 
Wasjiinyton. That ccreutt'‘c:’s very valuublo report \ms llio. result of 
t\;o days of itUensivc v;url, en Iho pavt of five flue le ttercuila t ives of 
minority prouf?s . Ar.ror.y tiicir ^ '’;y rc‘tic^*i;;,^endat i.ons arc, cn)l:^ for expan- 
sion of the ]h‘)ard of Go'cernors lixecuL ive Ccs^riittee to ir.cduLle t\:o 
p,ovcrnors at lar^L \;ho shall be riLaihers c^f niuoriiy yrtuips; that no 
ninority p^rctup chilertrn sjiOuld ho j>]aer;d in ep.i icO cdiurtlLui ci.issos 
r ^ 1 ^ 1 2^* the: t' r:r i r ^ u ' ' y c h. 3 c ^ ^ ' t ' u ' * ' ■» t > . <■ i ■> *' i » 1 1 ^ ■ t" ^ ■ r ^ r rr ,• > -i i '/ ;i f i r- n 

of repuiar education ti’aelojv ]u‘C'paL'rl icui :.!u:uldu imrln.ie inquired 
couises and practicur: c;-. jic i- 5/.-jK'e:' \’3lh OMeptier.a] e'eilvlrtn \;ilh j;ur:van- 
teed exposure in areas C'f eulLej'u} divL’VL.it ;/ renLCtinp, the uni pie 
social and vp oy^rapii ie charr.eter hs t i ( s of p?op]'s ^!]^-^ royiens. 

It is bceonin.y cU-arer to all of us iha'* i JuoAiena] p’nblcns are 
not revealed in tb.e child aJcuc: hat ialhL>r by the cc';-plcx i ntere.c t i cir. 
asioup, the child, his scicial l nv i roui.eut , an I the educaLiunal syr>teiii 
vliieli fs re.epons ih 1 e for his /. cu 3 t era t i <-:i . } V • ay he that \'e aiu faced 

\’ith a very seb^a-.oid pvobli-i. It: npi^eam; Lhat \.'e luist nti^iriiXL^ the 
d i si i nc ! i venrss , the visii^ilily, the c a tfuan' i :u; t i c n iv.\[ lalnliny of 
ciinji'en iit leir^s of special edecation ser\*icos to cliildreii cn ' .*^c)iool:-. 
At Ih-' sane tir.c, the peliltcal and social facts of life- nay require 
vhnn<’.s resisto-ac:' t ) tb.reaLs in cate /eric il f uiul i u, ■ fin'c. the te.a-resS 
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;nxl oL)u:r sovu'cti;. Wo in;iy noo<l to loni'n to live in reasonable cuiofort 
vitli tliis anor^:3Ial3s situation until the education of the public (n\d 
our politicians i^s iiiore complete. We can liopc that this is a transitional 
<iiv.\ tcuiporary dil'. le.n soon to he resolved ar.d it is rii.ont* i''Ost 
ii!ij)ortant challcn,r;os to r.a!;e that happen, 

Perhaps \?o. need liui.ian ecolo^;isls lor special education, for the 
conservation of hujirni be5n[;s r\iy be one of tlio riost significant tasks 
of educe! Lon. Ib*:a':ii nation of tiie analogy may !ic instructive. The 
con:u*i vr tion ; [oaaures that save rL'fh.;ood trees c!o not jjnavcnit oil spills 
in ban I'rancisco I’ay. Revert i^'ig to rctuvnable pop and beer bottles 
VJi 1 1 lud cut ddvni on carbon dioxide, poisc-niug iti tlic atmosphere which 

rills or 

iiivcniK- cc>::ibv;is v^lII net reduces noise pol Kition frou diesel trailer 

tvucl'.s or fbfr, Sisnlarlv, pa ^ cliv’''’''''!-' j ^ i t-r /" rni ■ a i i 1 

pinduUsus re pi er.L-nt ud by fancely [vichaped c cn;rf.cre i a ] 1 y jnn ]>ra'ed j. .-ul:- 
lion^il rawcrials or gii r:;:ic’;s in ttachivip i , a tljodol C‘p.y wn 1 1 not aNeHcn'atc 
nor nii.diete facts, as h'ilson ]iilcs citess, rate of jdacerjent 

of Spnnis’-i sarnaa-.s c]»ildrcn in special eiji:cati'on is about Idjinc tiises 
hipher lhati for ona.lo the Megro rati is cios^“ Le> four I nines 

hipjior than the' in; to , . , 

V,V arc lor.^ptt.-d freqnen!])^ to seek s i v:p 1 i s t i c , bclistic, universal 
responses tu (•<h?cat i ona 3 chsilleirnns ! hougVi nbicjuiUnu- arc as 

dj\..*rcr ar.el cc»: plcM a;> c ar,-u»; imi cr-t, car.ccr, c<Md aid nnl cd air and 
pol}ui<d v'ater. I'ol 3 mig apt', I received a a i lU i/ 3e'tter uuolcej 
hero in its entirety. 

"hc«ir lh‘ . As}. croft: J aiij the furtriKLov in a p. irnry W'\. 

clar.s in tbijnly. Th.-iu; i inUri e;tuuL jvc;: nro U- 

ha.vc i,:c u;.e }I t* le n 5i a <bild t ^ ■.■cat'. 
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cei!]cs frc'ii Cd'd, Ford and Chrysler autos. Quieting pneuaiatic 
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1 can'l see hov/ cc^nu it ioning n child to s;iHvntc at iiy 
approach is rclaLc-d to reacliiri:.'^ 



h’ceded are v.iiat Susnw Gray lias called "da Ld -cu* icnl d pj'oblc'iit j:olvrrs' 
in every rlassroon, rc-sciurcc' Lcr.chcr fetation, itineraiiL traveller's 
auto, and adni nistra live office of our school systcKiS. 

In a reccMil (all; on "Stylos and Values in ^^osearch TrainMo; iu 

Special Kducatjmi " Ihm Stedinan said, 

“Xbo role of special -cUicafion \nllun 'gur' val educcMion' 
continues to he a cj iticnl one," V’hat is r . ’sjr.-cial* 
ahout special cducalfon (is) its vn'qiic oj^pen 1 uni L y U> be 
a Gystcir. for rc of the pen 'lal fiulc] cf rdncatirii 

that v’ould help l;cep our Liainivip. an! sei vict' dellvca.y 
activities r:*levent and clo'c to tlie e snls c^f the ccai- 
sunor, \,’beth.er tcca-'no.r or learner. 'i’liis vhLrij'ac lur is 1 1 c 
of special education lun.sl be hept in iii!id ^■^!en \;c; con- 
sider way: of ii'^preving a'Jvenced pradccite pj'orjaans in 
special education bjcausc the \'cn y feat urea that 
S[>ccial edneatien a reiKnaal factor \;ill be the s.-io:- 
chra'ac t er 1 si i cs that Hiusl be considered \ben v:e Lars 
about training in tisal area. Tor c>:airplf , sj^ccial i du- 
ration IS 1 !m> onp r> o .T'|,^T’|r> n j' o\ t'r'nor'-'»l r'in-< a I i < . i 

that i .s sLiJl in L>asy I r eansac t i en v i i h a vari^'ty of 
other d i sc i nps , ijicluJinr nndiciiK , S(n;ioK>py, re- 
hab) 1 ilal i r n^ payc]icdi>gy . . . 

In T.uic, the .vare v^in, hvelyn Deixi, \;riliin; iu tlic tiovr. i:her , 
c[i t i onaj ChiJ^dren roruii, say^: 



'VJiat is m^cjud is a:i a.s[>iralien that \7i]l s( t the 
systen in co. -petition its( If, an inLereal chanLii.;e 

that \;ill ponerale aiad sustain creative L^n'.i.on. 

The special cdiica.tion systLai is in a unique po:ition 
to serve as deve i op: -.enta J ca]e;t.a] in an cvrrall (ffoit 
to upgrade, (he c f foe t i voncss of the U’tal public cdura* 
lioa effort. ll lias td^o naLJvaLion and: ti.e jusLifiea- 
Lieu: Lo f iUor into Lcoi>ovat:vu co; -['ct i L it n ujth regular 
cdiicaLic>n, to act as adivecate for tlioac children ^’hu 
fall Out « '!' are squeeaed out c>f the l diic<it iL'r.i J nain- 
sli-eaur.'s siovc-lihe hctlLiv. half. ■ I’ro - 1 itf retnh’val 
vantage , spec ial education is in a p<.>5ituni to 

p.ain nnusu.'il isisiyht ij^lo v bat lull's Lhilercn fall cut 
of ! ]u' i.ujal syslL!?. it h.i? opjxu' t mu L y to rain ins. isjit 
into hoe* all c li i Klrc'n leain as it ;iiu..g]<s to liulp ll-ose 
childien *»:ho ret;ulie cnna lnl a .s .s ^ s s i o : ani coutrolUdi 
c <ni 1 i I i on:’, in orth; r to ifn pi eb il' ■; ] j t y Lhiat 

leajnir.,, ^ ijl otoir. : qnn i.J iihicati'S oit(n :,iu.t 

Ik'Ij' (la.se LhilihrU .ciu'clure r’lat ''Si (hildi n 
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A recent Cl'.C publ icai iou vcpicsenLs j.f icant cfforti,; to respond 



to our c})al lonp.nc . J> : nenr. i or>r . , the fir;, t Annual Survey of Kxc optional 
Cliild Rc.‘‘;oarch Activities aiil Issues — 3 970, edited by June Jordan and 



Phyllis McDonald ^ " 

after c tv -plot n 

na t i C! n a u n 1 y s i s a n d 

"To aseortain 
) ' . 

s pe c 5 a ] e d \i'c I i c>n . 



, . is a unit 



ftnie pjl>l ra t ion ” 



wr i ' tc'H 



iiiist interesLiup ami rcvc'alinv; exju^-icuce in infer- 
product ]>1 aiminp, . " 

p ip.nl f icant rcsearcli act i\'i tics and trends in 
. . an atleiiipt \v.s radc to ta[) into the special 



educatic-n ' p.rsp^’vi n- ' J' Jiiic f^rapevinc t^clnifue has been 

fruitful in other t.c i unecr , is piv <J i c.-ited lui the. assej p t i ecu that th:C 



i;ios. L ii:^pc*rtant hnovludj;.: in a field oinanales frcc-i or at least parses 



thron^di a ^ small iv aiher of j turpK^. vdio arc leaders in a 

particuhar field. Thus, ^ utilihcs in f r>r: :;i 1 1 cui Ire:.; telcfduu'.c 

ijJ.trvitw v;ltb T7 "3t‘ader.‘d' in the field specia.l education* In 
Tospcui: f to one Oi L]jo inttrvii.’./ euoa t i i ur; , ‘"Jh.at do see as the 

hot lest coi.L vo'/er s y in aiu-cial (ducati(.'n today?”, the i:.osL frequently 
cited i.-sut’ tas speci;j] class veu/sus rcpp.lar (“lass p3 jiu r.t of e-nop- 



ticn.il children. As the editors iudicat* , ” 1 !i Sididilifm t*» be i rip. 
r.entic'n; d iiost it is V' thrq^s the one : ’^st crucial to future 

trci;ds in jpocia) e<h. cation. It luns far innai; h i ] i p ] i ca t ions not ealy 
f(ir slisbiHs but for Tni\a[cr«al pci sonnel , adaa ni s t r.i ( or s , and prac- 
titioners.” V.‘e cosmund Lliis ii.pottsni riuneal survey v.ptjrt to your 
altcntion. It dofuiaentt fij^ortant trends in special education. It 
snppcsts the critical special cducatico. challcno.es to vdiich ChC j osl 



be ifspeiisive ai.d flluslvates an innwatic rm-Ju of rerpotn-e. 

Anoibor response invol\es an i linn-ca t i \ a r]'preach to psovidisq; 
fc>r t !;c t T an: 1 .» t j o.. cd ViL“ea?'ch ii.tci practitn- throuph. the *jse of 
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'^invisible col 1 C';_:es . first Ii.visible Col lop, e v^as convened in 

Karrli and add losscd Jtsolf to the tc^pic, ’The application of behavioral 
prim'jplcs Lo Lhc tc-ac i n'i of exceptional cluldi'on." T^^elvo anthot'i- 
tics, in the field made pi-osent at ions In their specific areas of exper- 
tise. T)io total confcreiuc! v;as taped and inforneition in*oducts arc 
now in preparation. Tl;ere ^;I11 be a I'ionop.raph publication and several 
nonprint products- -a f ilrixl r J tape, pj-c sentation ar.d a inrubcr of tape 
cassetlcs. Tiio aim of ibis approach is to rednee the pnblicatton lag 
and rai'idly to p.^chage and d i ssemi na L c Lo tdic field current and sip,nifi- 
cant i n fca'uat i ('-n , Tlu'-tn- \'ill bn addil ional "i n\^ii:i i«lc colleges” in the 
near future,. 

In March of Llris year, tlircngdi the K.adniship cvf hds;ard Meyen and 
Richard Schofer, (lie hni\’i:rsity of Min.^cuiri \;itl^ Idui fni))port .sponstn'cd 
an cxlrorr^lv s i ;,,ni fi can t confer '.nce or. the cr l.e r.or i ca 1 /rioU' cat i cal 
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su.pj'.osls that the si'ccial education profc'[,irn, the Ch(' rioi borslifp, ai.l 
tlio 1 viVeau cf hducaticn i<n' the ban 1 ? c a ['pc d ray In- joinitv'; fvveor to 
rerpcnvl Li* .mollur cf ti-.c rest critical ir'i 1 1 cny< s c^n the current 
rat no in ri'-.-cfal o.ljcaL Un, 

As announced and de;crilrd at t'nis cMnfurtT;re» lo4»^‘dy rollo''/e JS 

o 




attcripting to ho ro.spor.s t.o sjK^cia} cduccUion cluillcngc-s iit tcachrr 
education Lbruvigh a pro,iC‘-('L nm-ed Ir.tcrrc: 1 aLcd Special Training of 
KducaLional forsemne) ( 1 n-SX))]') . In-STHP, faciliLalcd by m-.v; blocb 
funding opLion.a from the J'aireau of Kducnlion for Lhe Handicapped, ic> 
dorngned Lo irjprovo and incrcrn.o .sj^ccial cduCti i J cnia ] ]>rogva:[';i!ii ng in 
tlic inains t roarj of tho nation cJucnlie>nal and }»rorc]iool services, 

Suppoc L ir.g the bedic'f thal au cunicc o£ lu'cvention is v:orLh a t>ound of 
3 III ei vent ion, tin- Ir-STI'P facally \?ill clirocl its efforts to inproving 
odiu/at ionaT servic r.s; a) by j;rcparing r i'uturo apr eial OLhn ational 
porscinnel to previde resoeree and ccn'isul l a l i on services £cr a vud.ei* 
range of except Icsna 1 and non ic ] childiL-n; b) llnougli re-educat i c>n of 
special odecat ititial personnel lo j>rovide tdiCrj r.Li3 1.'. for supporting 

except i una 1 children as they vetuvn lo vegulav education; c) Ll^rough 
f ' r 1 V , i i_ 1 ; -V > 1 c rk a 1 > »■ « k f 1 1* r ri ^ i » vf' n i* ; i I H O U I ( ^ L" C ^ | ^ ' L O f ' i m' ■ J 1 

ediu. at iniial expovLitt in t.aj^'ilty education ’.nneerv i c< * irainij j; 
d) through direct .'Lari deve] opi'-mL Iraining of regular and special 
educators in I'oa) );£(■ u<U?ca t j tma ] r- : t na L i on:-g airl o) hy training 
torunnily ]’evson:iol and citii'.ens to provide Lupua] cp[=or tun i t i os fra* 
the e.-o ept i oiri 1 child \Mlliout r.ecessily of conveni j ('nal lahuling of 

tlie child as l:arvi i capped , 

itie hi-SIhl’ Tiodil has Ihesc' foal u res : a) four i)it or ro3 alod task 

forces c cadre I i iig field traininp,; h) an i nl. e v ro 1 at*, d cove of prcpaia'- 
liuy CLVirses and expei' i eiu e s ; r) svdistantial field expe v i L'iU'r s ,it all 
levels of prt' j’aiv.t i on fre:i Uf * beginning cif each prcn',ra:'i; d) enpbvsis 
on teacher prrirara I icri at ll:o undei’gjvadua t e Irvcl; c) cnpluiSls cn 
prcpar.aion uf resource personnel at the iiirlt vs (ITk) and stncialist in 
(dvicaticn (iltt) I'Vds; f) ngdmsis on inn irnativn of C*n<biei trainen , 

o 
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Innovators and researchers at the doctoral level; g) utiHiiation of 
vertical tcani preparation that places trainees at all levels on 
problciTj solving field teams; h) packaging of core content into multi- 
Tiicdia training modules; and i) cooperative preparation v^ith the regular 
or majority education. 

Fortunately, there arc numerous efforts U. substantial innovations 

in special education practices and in teacher proparaliou, Tlic 

Missouri Conference revealed a nuiaber of these and the Peabody In-SThP 

I’rograi'i is only 5 1 lus l re I i ve . It appears Lhal titerc nov: tlic 

potential for sub': tai'it i al rcar^vnl in cul uc ;'tl i 03i , spec.ja] education, and 

in our society* As John Gardner s.aid in his ve^’y inportant: book, 

ScU he n : T\ re. J : ^ ; iv i J n I and h e 1 nr ova t i \’ c S o ; 1 o t , 

V-'c arc hcgivming to understairl ho'.: to educate ^or reneval 
but v;e must cb-f'pen that imdcu's t and i r.g . Jf v;e ii;doc; tri oatc 
fdio ynnn<’ urr'U'n in an iJnborale se| of fixirl brliefs* \?e 
are. (uKejvira; his carjy oIu.oK'UCl nee . 'fhn alLernalivt: is. 
tc^ devciop atLileJeu, eKihits c'f i . i nJ and tlic 

of knov.’] ( J'pe and ur.JerstniKi ir.y tiicit ^/iil 'nc the inetru- 
ments C'f rontinuoiu: c3).en/r’ and g‘ 0 ',:th c>n tlee p:n't of the 
young person. jiu n \.’e \u' 3 ] l:: v-e rashic^iKd <> "’e ■ /■'‘’'h 

p>i‘ov ides fgr i ccynt iriuou^^ renr^v,\el. 

As new cc-ncejjl i ons of specie] edneat ion and loaclicr prep:, re* t i oii 
di'VL-lc'p \;e are face d 'ui th the cinllenpe ^^f ( vc lvir.g nev’ professional 
SLandards tliet v.i 3 1 suppr*rt t ]u\‘- c* i nnow.' t i\'e tflorts. hlie Ib'of ess i ona 1 
Standards for I'erscnnel in tV.e Kdui.at:cn (>f except i lukiI (diildron 
puM 1 ‘dtcd hy C]3C in ] 966 an.! eu 1 r,i no. t i in; tVL> «arr. of iiUmn ive ^.'C'rh, 
lU'c tni t mod L’d ff^r tomor ro'.: h; jpecial (uucatit.n* Vlicre is roev: un.der 
1 C'MS itlf'i a Mh’ii a nev, r>:tonsiv'e }'ro f i :■ s i c>na 1 Standards Ih'ojrct vbith 
v.'ould invL'lve four <h tailed jdiaio:; rnripri^c I of i :nv critir.Sl. l as'rs , 
five icgitnial special study jiuditut^n'. and a iMt r,n*ling* Ifu' 

juojet i u'.L:ld cul: inate in ^.df'nsivo d i :u eni n U i nrtivilies. 
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mount such a cociipreliens i vo re.sponsc lo a crucial challenge, the 
orgari/zat ]■ on badly ueccin subfilantial funds. Ve have applied for and 
appealed to tlie hurcau of Kdvication for the Handicapped for assistance. 

3n addition, other funding sovu'ces arc being considered, including the 
potentia] CfC Foundation for l/-:ccpt.ional Clu3dr.>n. 

At tl; is Convention \’o VJill bo considering, the os tabl ij-hniont of such 
a Toundation for Kxceptionil Children. John hinp, , Jean Hobo lor, and 
Jaraes Si.iilli recently sein'ed ns 3Vi ad hoc conrnittee to develop a prospectus 
for the proposed rceiulatioiK \\c bcOiew this can bo a \n*i y sig.nificant 
ponso Lo rnny chnlJenpos v;i iIl v.’hich we arc faced to.day, including; the 
need for a nev; professional standards effort. 

Tlie Foundation \;cuild provide add i Lionel financial resources vdn'ch 
\.’onl-' i:v(ke posc-ible norc services lo except icnal cluldren and to the 
nvofp^,sinn It ron)<l naVn possible activities in s\ich areas as the 
finanrin;; of research j'rojeets not. lU'd inav il y funded by tiio p,evc>vn!iV ml 
or other raisling .apanefes; the funding and g.rcnlinp, c^f fc?lov/ships and 
sohci] .'ir.sh i ps ; t la.‘ os t abl i ion t c^f a unl\'ors:ty eiiair ior ro‘Jcs 3 Vfdi cm 
teaclicr pm p.'ita t i c-n ; lljv pre.'isjcnu of pL'c»[pv.riS <md jnojiLLs directly 
ccmcerncd \,*ifh providing, for llio educe t i ona 1 , leg,al, and huinan righjls 
of e>:t opt ic-na 1 children; or lht‘ luoduclion of rater ials for teaching 
children vdiieh arc n..>t now available to the field. 

V.diile tl;c Koiiiidalicm vcojld not churLggi tdiu piescrd sLr.Lus or goals 
(•f tdX, it would prc»vide c o: .p 1 cu ' J n t a t y s|veial : usources ( nV.anc i ng tlic 
capability <>f CdC Lo res]v>nd tc5 si g,n i l i c ant cha 1 1 eng.' “ s . fKG dues would 
not be incroasotl J <> sepport Llio I'cMjtvlod ior , and all l t'Dl r i but i oj, t I tl.e 
propos«v1 Founiaticn vu*; M \ c vulunl.ay wilboul muaid to (d.'(' tier her sh ij. . 
lb(i.' ('o.kvent ion vii 1 1 Lo o.slml to a !\di».iLS Co': ' ( > s i on 
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Statf-jijonI , the prcj^yrat ion of v.’hich hns been under \K\y for a substantial 

period of t)TTie, The preface to tl\e statemont reads in part, 

*'j’or some cades now, ed vie a tors and schools have been 
responding to the challenge of ednenting the exceptional 
cbiJclrcn. At. least five tiii.os as r.iony scliool systcujs 
provide special educational sei* vices today as a quarter 
of a century ago. Still, not all children are being 
])rovided for fully; relatively fevr services exist for 
the intellectually^ child, for xatnple, and loss 

than half of tlie children who need lujpiJy sjh'C i nl i zc J 
services are receiving tliciic It is clcai' that Die 
schools must learn to uivlcrstand and serve the ir.di’- 
vidual needs of these children as v;oll as tliose T”cre 
easily accc^m-aodai od in the educational system. The 
surge of interest among educators fa i nd i vi du. J J a ing 
i ns ( reel inn ho.eifull)' \’ill i ean r^ore curs i t i \m‘ i. y to l)u‘i 
cdncrjtioral need;, cT all children, and par I i c u 1 ai*] y to 
thos:e \Jith Sjiecial needs, 

One cxaviile frc;n tdie policy staLc:.a-nt indicates one of CL'C's r.ost 
difficult c ha 3 longy‘s . 

"As an intcvr.'.l yiavt of l\\a total educational cntorjnise, 
t.pr.r i^nl I'fhu-Mf in -1 shcluld fine tidii u’it nin aiui as a part 
of Ilia ingulrn', jniM ic -sclu-Kd fiur.i.^ ‘.ror I; vdicnLCvur aiui for 
as is'jcli as is possible'. h'ith.in this f \'r h , Die- 
function c>f special education sdioiiid l-e lo ixar t i c i | a Le- 
in tlie crenatitin and j a i i-.i c-iiance c^ f a Lc'lal c Uice.tional 
environment suitable for all c hi Id i' cm. 

I'lcm lh(-M‘ base in the VLgular school syst(.:i, special 
educe ten's can foster the develoj);'!. I't of special]:’ id 
rcu'-ou.'ces by cocird ina L in;;« llveir s j^ec i I ized ceidrilu:- 
lioi’s vi Ui thci c on t r i bul i < 'PS of Djo reggjlar school 
sysLer.. Oiju of tin' pjii ary goals ct f special educators 
rdureld be th.e ei;hanci:v;er,l of rc'giilav sclieol jn ograias 
a in scTurce ftn' all cliildrcn." 

Vhu'le there is v.-idosprorel critical exu! li r.a t ioi^ c’lf special 
education alcmg \/ilh accusal, ion and ind ic l:.;ejit for failure, tbevo can 
bo no clojbi lliat sub. taut ial pro^j't sa luas beer^ achic'ved in identifying 
rxceptiop.il ^liildien Ndn> )i.ud special c'doe s; t i e'n and obtaining substan- 
tial action in behalf of these cbiUi'cn'i in the Lbiited. St.Ucs and CaTida 
today. In our rising., guilt riiUmi concovn ahca:L iii.-talc'S vo t :y l.-ive 
per pet i .it c d on rany e:-Lcepl u me I eliildren, sliouh.l in n, vdxU 



o 



KiiiGTSon so forcefully said, ^^Thc* atfaincnl ^.ood tends Lo bc.cu'.nti ilu*. 
cneir.y of the. better.” 

There is nuch to be said for the im.c.i;rat ion li'ilo u.ajc'rity clnts- 
rooms of r;any children now sc^i^rc j-alcd in relf contained special educa- 
tion c Ir'jssroons . lie;, ’ever, oven a cursory reading of ^Crisis in the 
C]ossroo:;i” hy Charles Silbcnnan gives one occasion to pause and reflect . 
Silhcman indicates ”... most teachers cKii^iinate the classroom, 
giving students no oj)lion e.\co]it tlmt of imssivity , , , toacher.s do 

almost all llie taJl'inr^, accouitl i up, on a\U'roge for l\;o-llnrds to tdiree- 
qoartC'is of »all c 3 as r.roi n cojiurairri cat i o;i , ” iau'crous other descrip- 

tions of the crises in A:;iorican e 1 a.ssr oc^iiiS suggest Ll=at integration of 
cxcf'ptional children in irajorily c lassrc^cj s reiy bo frniLioss at best 
and cjuite possiMy cle tr hi onl a 1 vuiless I’cscareri repiesonl od hy the type 
of Str^dy S' : ; : e I' f a i m ! l r. 1’"' ter re t pn;i1\-c i 1 imrl oyt t^»' C*'^T> 

crenie even soricis ]iroblemr. by vhole.^;a]c , i nadc ejuat e 1 y }ilann'J 

and line n i M‘ea 1 placci.ent of : xei [’I i 'ona 1 riiildven in .soeli .scMings. 
(Comprehensive study is iu’cJlvI of heu' to pveirao effective i nl (non [ i lei 
in c 1 as f.r ocy iiuliidin;; cxcei^Minal diildikn, for as ^,’e have 1 OiVg. hnovn 
a till Id can be as cru( lly SLu;rega(ed in a I'hysically iiUog,raLt‘d place- 

i:cnt as he can in Lhc v’orst cjf segrcga (. caI ?t-'^'h?l facilities. 

At th(^ f i vs t gc :;orri 1 ses.sion i' f llnhs (htnvenL i (ui hr. Kdward Martin, 

Associate Corriis s i one i , bureau oi ['dcicatien feu' Lite Hai-d icappeJ , I'. S. 
Offitc: of IhUiLsil. i on , proposed a lU'v.’ initiative for lLl nat ic'U in h-half 
I’f han i ic ap[-ed . Ihnt inifihuivi; Jeinnieuts a njw leadctsbip role for 
the fi-deraj giivevniiciU in encoui aging tl:c ttates to I'ahc effective 
1 ogi r 1 a I i \a‘ pre-visiens fur idia\i:i<n /ml other rerviies to thiiUl von 
im'l b itc lid i Caps . 








This initiative addresses a special cballc i^po. , and ChC must respond 
to make it effective and successful. CEC can have a substantial role in 
setting the lone and creating the cl irate in vdilcli the full potential of 
this initiative v;ill be real! iced for children. Since tlie initiative 
involves extensive developicnl of state level ^cl■vlces, our Covernmcntal 
Kclalions Unit, already f;ivcn executive coirmittee sanction for expan- 
sion, and including the State-i'ederal iTiforniat Ion C leer inghoiose on 

t 

l!xccpilonal Cliildvon, vill become 1 nerc as ii:gl y ' rpor tant . 

• Tlin grov;lng unr.ibor of civil 3il;er(;ies issues ix.lated to cl^ildrcn 
vlLli handicaps and special c'ducation requires vigcunnis actiem, Thus, 
such rictivitics as a stu<)y of civil liheities violations in education 
of exceptional cfiildrcn, tiioni tor ing sipuificant judicial prot ec'd i ngs 
and under tailing functions of intorx'Ciit i on, cluld advocacy, and legal 



cnnnsel vm’ 1 1 eve-?' erfater i r::uor t a7)ce , All of us nccal to be 

belter info r red i it .. e g.a 1 r :u 1 1 e r i ' a ml ih> ) i t i c a 1 a t L i e n re 1 e v ant to 
education, a sigaifitnnt g.aj) in our edneatiori and t cacdier |>rc)?:ir at i on , 
KducaUfrs have bee n > ninfor?:rd and Landed I c- aloof frcui and 

disdainful c*f tlio pul it it 1 aiama. It has bimcriC increasingly clea.r 
tliat rainy battles for ehiL.ren i.usl l«c \;nn in that arci 'u the state 
houses, arid in the courts. 

Our CIX I.egisl alive CcrLiittce has p opored a SLaterenL ou 

Govern:. :untal Affairs 'unich inclcdis such itaLcncuts as tlio felK*winp.: 



”, . . llic Cimncil riuJorrcs 1 1 u, Isl at Ilui an! c;ppr cq>r i at i oas 
to sLrcngllien ;ns3 t uhunce this r. iticn's i iv.t i \fc t i cuial pro- 
giaiis f<ir iJll children and ytail ii. Wiii!f M'ch pm'^^eral 
pr(^v is i oiis should lenclit tlie apt i ena 1 cliild, the tuvjncil 
belirves that ijncitic lc,;islativc pruvisicuis are ticccseary 
to offer Ihora^ OiihUca v’ith uxcvf t i onal reeds titc upper' 
t unity t< dtvelep tc ihcir fulKst potuati.^ls. 

It is the (\m).ieil's belief that .ill lev'^ls of govcrrr.cnt 
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most fonnally, thrcu^^Ji lav, a cov'aii I n:itpr to ^^\'arantoc- 

every oxccptional c.iiiUl the educational opj lort.uni I ies lie 
needs before such scrvicc‘r> v:ill ever be avn liable. The 
Council lurllicr believes ll^nt all [)Ci'sons concornod about 
the education of exc<’|>l ica^a? child)* on i i iintain efforts 

to insure that legislation is Cully i'.np Ic nK.ntod 

’ ' a 

The opportunity arCorded by U;c CV.C presidency to participiU'C in 
the VJhite House Conff^-ronce on Children and Ycjuith stin'iilatud tlie idea 
for the cstabl islr.i'Cnt of an 1 nternat lonal Children's Year (ICY), .At 
our Tliird General Session yow \ 7 ill hoar in souc; dc^taii about a riniiar 
idea - Tiie Ycuir of tlie CMld, Tint grassroots approncdi inveivin;', a 
six step prograu'j ir luv-h r ' \S] y in jiafn:aebiiscd.Ls au^d i:. cl ic 5 ting interest 
in a number of other stales. 

The ICY is inlcrJcci to bo arable to the ljU.e nial :• cnial Ceophy.^ i cal 

Ycco: (JGY) of 193/ -3c. A .scric's of targeU. cd^jc ctivcs such as I I'OSl* 
developed in idio 1970 Chltc House Conforonee should t'evu loped icr.Mrd 
vdijoh tile jCV \;oiilu be I'clented. A Uirpct pei led of lb ;oiUj*iS c-r ivo 
years, say 1973-76. sd.ould be *seiocUd for Ihc. ICY. In Ll.-c* )r:‘anLir.i‘. 
s\ibsiaiUial nation il resoui'cos and attention t oc. par able to tliat d.evc»led 
1 1 » the sjnicc programs of this and other natioi:s shovild be allocalrd ant 
diieeted to (he ICY prograru ’i'ho ICY slKaild eapt:ura (he ii .agi na t i on 
and talents of all tie peo'ple a.nd could cl^eit Insi^irod iulerost in ICY 
as a i)Gv; national and i ntor r,a t i onal go<0 , Special .ttention should be 
focused eu fostering the optliiu:.) deW- 1 op: joU of Vourp, children; elitui- 
iiatin,; huJipar, ohLldlioaJ diseases, vacisn and deb i 1 i t a t ing fafjily (uid 
'social p?oh](in*; <. 1 j ru na i i ng failure, exclusion, and d i scr i s:i r>ut ion 

in schools. 

1‘uhlLcalien of this idea in the t'ivcb Jc-urnal elicited a thought- 
ful airl ov< cu. t ive lotLor froii hi. I.^opolJ hinp, naii, ]>r. Mppur.n: 
dolineat<.d soi e very 1 1 j : .j 1 .. I inp. cp :cs t i , ns. . The loiKv.iie; .ot' i J 1 e.M i t ivi. 
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W)iy does the United States rank so poorly in, infant mortality? 

How valid is tUc moiiognmons family structure in the splintered^ 
modular world of today? * * . 

Does ”the optimum development of children" depend j on work vjith \ 
children, or rccc^nstitution of our entire social order? 

VJhat are the near -future and niddlc-raiilgc» effects of nuclear 
cxplosioris', of Stronti urn-90, of X-rays, of cheinical additives* 
iiv food and v4ter, of nerve -shatter ing and ear -damaging urban 
noise? . ‘ ' 

How much is education a function of the ability of the child to ^ 
learn; and how much a Jf unction of. the ability of society to teach? 

Is the United States becoming as .bilingual as Canada? -What are 
the implications for education? ^ 

When xto^ special . educat ion and other .segregationist services 
begin to worVy agains.t the bpst interest of the handicapped -- , 
and other children? . 



Will black;' children in America grov; up integrated, alienated, 
isolated? I 

Wlia!"* can we learn abo\it chi/d-re^ 
social sjn'octurc? • 



rearing from the Israeli kibbutz 



" What can We. learn tliat nvay improve our educational system from ‘ 
the "freq schoorV.moveiiient , the dropping-out of suporior 
students, the gr(^;t.h of the uncfdr ground high school student 
press, the coffee houses* and t)ie VJoodstcck phenomena? 

Why, in the 1930 's and early *A0S, was the delinquency rate low 't' 
among Atni^bican children of Ch i neso 'ancestry? Why does the rate 
of delincyjency among such children now appr oacji the Caucasian norm? 

VJhat xlid the forced segregation of famll ics' of Japanese ancqstry 
during World War II do to the psycho-socia V develof^mcnt of children 
of the next generation? The present generation? VJhat about the 
children of the vat gcnoratlon in GeVmany (the Aryans; the non- 
Aryans)? . . ' 



ERIC 



Must We not undertake a. nassivd program aid and rchabil itatioti - 
^ for the children of southeast Asia rvaimoof orphaned, and Tnachc j 

homeless through l),S, intervention there? ’ 

WHot mu^t be done to prevent future ’ thal idomidc- type tragedies? 

Is drug addiction a narcotics problem,, a social problem or* an ; 
cconcmilc ■ problem? Might it be appropriate to give adulV addicts 
free drugs, to red crime? But what about the mainlining 10 -year 
old ? ’ ‘ * ■ i* • , ‘ ^ ' 
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Can an International Children's Year rpean. n-nythin^' v/iLhout i- ' ' •' 

enthusiastic support and leadersliip from. t)ie V/liite House? Is 
this a realistic expectation in the next two , (six) years? 

It may be that to aspire to the realization of ah International 
Children’s Year is starry-eyed ideal’isra and that iueauingful implementa- 
tion is hopeless. But perhaps, just perhaps, the time is ripe for just 
s^uch a seemingly idealistic effort. The challenge .fanI^astie, It ’ 
^requires an unprecedented response. In- the Conference Kponi of The 
American Foundation for the Blind t(iere is. in a bas relief a quotation 
from He^yen Keller vhicH says, 'IHiile they. v;ere saying It could not be 
done ■- it was done." On more than bne occasion, ,t have been tempted ' 
to observe about special education challenges - 'Mhilc* they v:crc saying 
it could be done ^ it was^ not done." But I am not often so pessimistic, 
and I, believe the idea* of an ICY to be v;orthy of 

Charles peich. in Ilie ni’ce nlng^of Aiocrlcaj .offers a sympathetic ^ 
analysis of the youth culture as being the hope of the present and the 

' . ’ 4 . , 

wavp of the future. Cataloging‘'our ills in an almost ^tiresome way-- 
ve’*ve done so much of thad--he conclude^ that a val id definition of the 
American crisis seems to.^be, no longer understand the sysfem under 

which We live, hence the structure has become, obsolete and vre Iiavc , 

■ ' ^ . ' * 
become pove»lcss; in turn the system has be an ^permit ted to i^ssuinc.' 

I .V • - ^ ^ ‘ 

unchallenged powcr'to dominate our lives,, and now rumbles along, unguided 

**■ 

•and therefore indifferent, to human ends," 

•^•But Reich says, "There is a revolution coming* It yill not be like 

the revolutions of the paStl It will originate with the ^inodividual and 

! * 

.with .the culture, and it -will ghange the political- structure only^ as 



its final act • . , * It promisee a higher reason, a more huf.vui 

. - " ‘ f..- 

cosmunity , and n new and liberated* Individual , , , Its ultimate 

. ■ # • ' : 
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creation will be a new and enduring .wholeness and beauty - a renewed 

relationship of tnan to himself, to other men, to rsocicty, to nature, 

and to the land . , , •' This is the revolution of the new generation 
• ■ ' . ' r . 

For Reich, the pj;omise of Consciousness III is expressed in his con*- 

elusion, "For one who thought the world was irretrievably enc*ascd . in 

metal and plastic and sterile stone, it seems a veritable Grcehing of 

America," - . * * ^ 

Is there a Gi'eening in special education? “Hov? green is CCC?. ^ 

Who will make it happen for exceptional children? Ix^t me leave ;you 

i 

with the thought that you and I are. CKC. . The special cducatioji 
challenges arc yours and mine. The QFC responses, must come from you 
and me for CEC does not exist without us. As John Kennedy ' 

"Let us begin,!" \ ^ ‘ ' 
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Why Special Educatrort for the HentaHy, Retarded: 
A Rebuttal of Criticisms 



' ^ * G, Orville Johnson . . ‘ 

The Ohio State University ' • * ' 

special Education, has been the subject, of cr 1 1 1 cism *bve|r the; past decade, 
with an IncrdlnSte amount being directed at the programs fop the. educable 
mental ly retarded. Both educators and .non-educators have recommended « thajt these 



classes be abandoned arrd that the children be a^ss Ignec^ to. regO I ar ones In the 



general elementary and secondary schools ‘for^a number of reasons. ^ When ■ 



referjpnces are used, the critics use, two articles that appeared Ip Exceptional 



Chi I dren most often: ‘'Special Education for the Mentally Hand Idapped-A Paradbx* 



and ‘^Special. Education for the HlVdIy Retarded-|s Much 



of It Justjl f I ed?’"^ 



4 If these articles were read, carefully and cdrrjpletely, H would be cleaV' 

that the aaifhor^ did not recj;jmmend the abtilltion of Special Educa’tlon, Both ■' 

* " ' ■ . <1 ■ ■ ■ 

articles were written for an audience of -profess Iona I educators gngaged.'in 

the V 



appeared to be essential*. Oui^n us^ '^no'lhfer approach, j|He stated, "The- purpose 



placed; and second, to outline . a bluept^lnt for,.^ changing this maj^r;segment 



of educat 



Ion fbr exceptional chlttlren to matte 'It tnore- acceptable, 
■ . V'' ■ • 
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^working with handicapped chMcfren. Johnson, af ter ^rl ef 1y jTrfeviewIng 

/« , ■ ' ’ r 'I ’ 

results of a number of efficacy and status studies and pointing out-such. ^ 
factors. as[ additional training oC teachers , sma 1 1 ness of classes, and.vSp forth/'. 

. V ■ ' : . ^ 

suggested that a hard-look be taken at the results and institute cfrart^es that 



of thi s,, art I c) e :1s twofold: first, to provide reasons for taking the position 
that.a^large proportion of thls^so called s^bclal, education In Its present - .. ^ 
form Is obsolete and unjustifiable fr^ the point of view of th^ pupils so , 
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Anyone f am) 1 1 ar w^I th the- ff eld of Special Education Is not only well aware 
. that the critl.cisms I eyfel ed- a.ga i nst t he p rograms f6r the menta I 1 y retarded are 

i " ■ ' 

general Jy^ for each of the, other groups of handicapped, as we'1‘1 , but that 
r^'cr 1 1 1 c i sm Is not new* Bennett's and Pertsch'sr Studies appeared In the 19305s* 

^In 19^6» Shattuck^^ chaired'a panel at the Annual Convention of the' International 
. Council for ExceptionaJ Chf I dren. (later reported in Exceptional Children ), con- 

cerned wJlh the Issue of segregation . versus non-^egregatlon. . Ray Qrahar?, former 

■' ■ / 

State, DTrector of Special Education ofMlllnols, foyght the^ battle with that 
state's education assc^clation in^the late 1 9^0 's. when It became highly crltjical 
of the. amounts of monfes he was able. 'to have allotted to Special Education by 
the State Legislature, ■ . - ^ 

While Spec! a I. Educat i may have been conceived, at least In part, from a 
, relief philosophy; iJe**'.tO reHeve^the regular cl,ass teacher of the children 

• with problems she was unprepared ,arfd Incapable of coping with,, this' certainly 

'■ ' - ■ ' ■ ■ ‘ ^ • - . .■ : ' - 

has^ot been Its p^utpose losofar as the Special Educator Is' concerned. Yet, 

since I ts^l ncept ion it has been fair game for the critic; the general edycator-^ 

> ^the physlcl an*' the* lawyer, J the social do-gooder, the psychologist, the parent, 

. • ^ ^ \ ^ ‘ ^ ' \ 

ancj the ordinary layman and legislator. The cause's for these criticisms are ). 

,'ar>d have been matiy and varied: desl^re for improvements, basic philosophical 

disa^r^.oment, money* lack of unjiers tahd Ing, and unreal l5tl*c aspfratl-phs for ■ , 

- '' ^ ' '.v‘/ ■ '■/ V , . ’ , ' - 

:'thc children ace among the many that^ere operating, . ’ * ^ ‘ . 

^ /\t Is- not however, .the pi/fpose of f/ils paper to ef.ther eoMnJeraTc. "who the\ 

'• IT . ^ 

critics are oC why “they feel' It rs. necessary to criticize. Rathdr, bhe most .. • 

-• ■ ■ V V ■ ■ ; ’■ • 

. common, d^rguments posc<K/y5ed lookJng at to determine their validity; ‘ 

1 , “ Many of the children enrolled In special ctesses'for the educable •. ^ 

. , ^ ~ V * ^ ^ ^ ^ -I ' ^ 

fpeotally retarded are not mentally retarded but? *'soc? a Hy d1 sadyaht^qed" ’or 

* " T" ^ 

* Ciilturally ’depCiyed , ' They do rfbt meet Opll's erlterla of social Inadequacy 

■ S. ■ '■ ■ ■ ■' ■ • ' : ■ .■■■ . . - 

>0 ' - ■ 
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based upon mental subnormaUty due to developmental arrest that wi 1 1 obtain at ’ 

maturity, is of constitutional origin, and Is incurable, .They cannot be .mental ly 

' • X 

• retarded' because these programs are discriminator/ enrolling disproportionate, 
ndhbers of recent centraV European immigrants; isolated and semi - Tsoi at^d groups 



Hawai fans , 



such as, ruf^al or recently emigrated rural blackS'i %ie.rican Indians,- 
and Appalachia. Hoi low and Valley folk; aad^ Span rsh-/V7ieri can. If one accepts 
a behavioral definition that mentaf retardatloii for educational purpose.s^*^ ■ 
a specified proportion of the population of 4ny age group whose ability to learn * ‘ 
and deal wrth aural and visual symbols and abstract concepts is significantly 
' 'poorer than for the population Ir/general .much of the controversy Is- solved. 

Because then one is discussing the Immediate, the here an’d now, Re,j.the child. 

. ^ . . . . ■ 'k 

. I ' - . ' 

is or Is ncjt mentally retarde<i at this time. But ^ince tlie human is a dynamic,' 

/c.‘ ^ ' ■ ■ ■ •' ■ ' * . ' ; ■ • ^ 

•living changing org^lsm enable of learning, the hgpelQSshessyof a OqTI defini-^ 

tloo Is no longer )>resent nor appropr i ate, , A meTitally retarded person today * - ’ 

.•V- ... ^ ’ ■ : ■' . ■ • . ■ , 

; may have, the potent laK given appropr fate. experiences , of not being mentally 

• ' ' - - ^ ^ - 

retarded tomorrow. But this does not make* him any less retarded today, 

2 . * The efficacy studies, i ndlcate -^^that eduCable mentally retarded perform 
• at a fiighfcr Jeve.l when left Jn The regular grades than when placed in e special 
class V The thing these . studies tend to show Is that the academic achievement 
f5f the educable mentally retarded fs^superlor but then who has proposed that — ’ 



J 

'A 

Jt . 

' V 



‘.this Is the primary objective? It fs true that reading and Arithmetic are* 

. Important skills and lif^dbybtedl y, their instruction In the special class can 

• ■ ■ ■' * ‘ ‘ - y * 

stand Improvement, B^ut there are other areas*, seldom If ever mentioned, .that* 
* .4 ., 

. • ' * ' V 

the speejal cl ass-^howj 'I nf Jn I te superiority over regular class placement. 
-Jlne, Johnsc^^, ^and ^a (pumber of other ^seare^rs have clearly pointed out that 
the educaStU incntal ly retarded are almost ^fversally ^op.lally Isolated and 
tjjat 50 per *ceiit are actlvely\ejectcd^||^e|^enr$l led In a regular class. When 
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special class and regular class mentally rfetarded children are compared^ the ,* 

f ■ V ■ ■ ■ ^ • ■ ■ 

special class children 'consistently show greater pe^r acceptance,^ Two, 
Havighurst in his ten year study of problem children in River 'City fdund th^t 
the behav^oc-of childrentn special classes was markedly superior to spmewhat 
more Intelligent children in regular programs, Llddle reported, "Thus, when we 
coflipa^re EMH children with the^total group <^ft,nd that a sightly larger propor- 
tion ( 17-14%) of them got ’into trouble with' the c^i^rt.' However, because thi^ 
trouble is of-a less seri’ous nature or is less often repeated, .on the averagfe, 
they, actua I ly were In less trouble than the average of the total population. 
Whept the s low- learners (brighter and in regular grades) are compared With the 
'total, g^oup, not only did ,a much larger proportion get Into trouble (27-14%) 

but they also had above average seriousness jridlces so that as a group they 

' ■ 1 

contributed more than twice, thel r chance expected and share to the total 

group*'-$ delinquency record,"/ Ljddle further reports on the results of special 

classes established for a part pf the Slow learner group^and comments,. 

. - - / . . - ' V - " 

", , .the experimtnt^U .children (those placed in special classes) had been in 

' ' ' ’ ' ' ' : ■ . 

three times as nruch trouble before - the e>q>fer Iment* than the control groups of 
• “ “ ■ ' 

children if the groups' were equated for size. During the expq^r itnenta 1 period", 
however, the experimental group was involved In less law violation than'the 

I ft* ■ ' * 

control gfoup,"^ Three, several studies have demonstrated the superior holding 
■ ‘ • ■ . “ . ' . ' . ' ^ V ’ - 

power of the special class over the regular class for the educable mentally 
\ 

iWtarded Indicating a feellng'of value and purpose of the program for the 

■ . ■ . ' \ ^ . ■ ■ ■' ■ 

children enrol I.ed, * . 

. r ^ 

3. Disability such as mentally retarded, are detrimental to the 

mental health of the individual concerned . Yet, what of the chfld^s perception 

ft,* 

that* he Is the poorest scholar In. the room. And no one needs to point It^out . 



\ 






O S' 

ERIC ; 






to hino. Wlthout’a label, he is still unacceptabl e (note corip^rative social 
acceptarrce studies).- At least in a special class he has peers, is fetter than 
some,^as well as others and poorer than only a few. has a chance to excel, 

j. 1 , 

show some leadership^ and make .^ontr Ibu.t i ons. 

4, General education has so improved It can now acctxnodate a wide range 
of in'dividual differences . ^ If this were only true! Teacher training has not 
changed significantly in the^past four decades.* School organizational changes 

' J ' ^ 

(8-4 to, 6'3”3) have shown no results and are in the process of being chahged 
again (6-2-4 to 5-3-4). Curricular changes have occured *-• hi story books up- 
dated, modern math instituted (with no evidence of improved understandings), and 

< '• ^ \ * ' . ■ ' ' ' " ' 

reading programs are as many ’^nd varied as ever with none showing* clear 

superiority. School psychologists, guidance counselors, and so forth certainly 
have not reduced the number of problems facing the schools. Excellent teaching 
hardware hds been developed (ETV,. feedback typewriters, teaching mach I nes) 
but the. programs have' not been conceived for their dpvti mum use. Even the ^ 
billions of dollars the federal Gove^ment has pumped Into Greater Society, 
poverty, and the several Title programs for early education, salvage programs, 
work and s-tudy incentives, and so fo/th have had T im i ted* effect and impactv 

* . . ' .V * . 

5. It is Undemoqrat I c and Illegal >to track and provide special programs . 

- , I ~ ^ ^ ^ iT j . 

If only our lawyers, judges, and law makers could soive^tthe educational problems 

the children of the nation through new legislation ano 1 ntehpretat Ions of 

the Constitution, 'Wouldn't the life of a teacher and educator be wor?derfu I I ' 

Unfortunately, nothlng^g. edupatlon Is l^ss equal than* to Insist that every 

learner be provi ded wl th Identical educational . experiences because under this . 

sy^cm someone fs always mor^ equal than his equals, . . ■ ^ 

• ' ■ * ... ^ ■ 
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' . Does .this mean that programs for the edireab le mental 1 y retarded shoul d remala, 

' ^ \ f , . 

as they are presently constituted,. By. no means. Many changes have occurred J 

since their inception but is it necessary tor "throw 'the baby out with the dirty^ 
^ath water?" The speciaV class is obviously superior to regular class placement 
as these programs are* presently constituted, for'^a large prqportion Of these 
chi idren. . The job facing educators of the mentally retarded I s to continue to 

strive for improvement - improvement of curriculum, improvement of methods, and 

' ' ■ ' ' ' i 

improvement of teachers and instruction,. \ . 
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